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THE SUN HOLIDAY 


The Sun is Life. It was an axiom of the Ancients. In the Dark Ages the 
power of sunshine as a natural means of health and healing was neglected, but 
Science, in its sure advance, has led us into the glowing reality of another 
Sun Age. It is visible in the improved health of nations, in the active minds, 
the bronzed bodies and the daring and enterprise of modern youth. They are 


children of the New Sun Age. 


The certain enjoyment of sunlight—temperate, healthy sunlight—is one of 
the stimulating qualities of a visit to South Africa. The ocean voyage, the 
continuous fresh air, the rest and the completeness of the change—these 
variations, all in the radiance of summer warmth, make this holiday one 
long sun-bath of recuperation. 


Furthermore, it is travel arranged with the greatest ease, simply by com- 
municating with The Director, Travel Bureau, South Africa House, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C.2, or the leading Tourist Agencies. Our Special pro- 
gramme, The Sign of the Springbok (S.), with details of Winter tours at 
reduced rates, sent ‘gralis on request. 
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Royat —_—||_ CHRISTMAS GIFTS. _ 


SOLDIERS DAUGHTERS’ 
Once more we are all beginning to think 


HoME of the pleasant, though sometimes rather 
65 ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3 difficult, matter of Christmas presents, | 
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We are anxious that our gifts should he | ret 
For the Maintenance, Clothing and Education of Daughters ; ae, | ‘ 
5 eiinany -tamannnee aaa en-aine, thoroughly acceptable to the recipients, and | Col 
it is by no means always easy to make the | se | 
happy and appropriate choice. | givit 
: prac 
One Sica May we suggest that a beautifully bound | smo 
1855 ard copy of the Bible or New Testament may colo 
. prove an acceptable gift ? -” 
Ask your bookseller to show you E 
Chairman: a. ’ . ° Ci 
Patrons: Field-Marshal Sir B.F.B.S. editions of the Scriptures, or write 
Their Majesties Claud Jacob, ae , 
The" King. and GED GESL, for a catalogue to the Publishing Superin- | 
a . tendent, The Bible House, 146, Queen | 
Last Jones Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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The purchase of editions in the better a“ 
The Children are trained for Domestic Service and in special cases an A : 2 : : 
for Trades. Admission between the ages of six and eleven years, by bindings financially helps the Bible Society. 
approval of the Committee. Age of departure, seventeen, when a 


situation is guaranteed to them and they are supplied with an outfit. ¢ 


GENEROUS GIFTS. Annual Subscriptions and Donations urgently BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
invited and thankfully received by the Secretary, Major H. S. Marshall, ” f 
DS.0., at the Home, 65 Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, N.W.3, or the Hon. 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 4 
Treasurer, Lloyds Bank, Ltd. (Cox's and King’s Branch), 6 Pall Mall, S.W.1. wd 
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THE /VY& INSTANTANEOUS LID== 


, SEALS THE 
That wonderful flavour 
is os good to lose. The FLAVOUR 


Special Tin keeps it for you 


GOLD BLOCK: 


Ofine Virginia 
CUT PLUG 


20z.Tirs 2/9. . . 4b. Tins 5/6 
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The best of 
all Xmas Gifts / 7. y 


— 
for Men ! 
a 
HETHER he has 
already worn them or 
not, every man appreciates 
“LUVISCA” Shirts, Soft 
Collars and Pyjamas—and 
no time is so apt for the 
giving as Christmas! On 
practically all occasions, the 
smooth texture and fine fast WY @ 
colours are a great asset in \ 
neat, comfortable dress, 
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Fa bons Mr, the Neste | ; 
iS genuine without. : /\ | WS. 
SHIRTS PYJAMA SUITS 





in striped designs or plain 
shades, 17/6 each. 


in striped designs or 
plain shades, includ- 
ing 7 collars, Garments made to measure 
10/6 cach. subject to special quotation. 
Sold by leading Hosiers, Outfitters and Stores and all 
AUSTIN REED shops, gp 










1 —F SHIRTS | 
SOFT COLLARS & PYJAMAS , 


Ask for and see you yct “ LUVISCA.” There ts nothing just- 
as-good. If any difficulty in obtaining, write Courtaulds Ltd. 
(Dept. 58M), 16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1, who 


will Send you name of nearest ‘retailer and descriptive litezature. 











This is the wonderful new biscuit 
everyone is talking about. It has 
a delightful flavour. 


MADE ONLY BY 


CARR'S 
OF CARLISLE 


IN CO-OPERATION WITH 


BIRD'S OF BIRMINGHAM 


Obtainable at all leading . grocers 429 








‘THE EMPIRE FOR 


CHRIST 


Our People Overseas must be | 
kept or won if God’s purposes | 
for the world are to be fulfilled. 


Widespread material distress, par- 
ticularly in Western Canada, 1s 
crippling the work of the Church. 
any large missions can be main- 
tained only with outside help. 


“The Empire for Christ” is the 
ideal and aim of 


| THE . 


COLONIAL & CONTINENTAL 
CHURCH SOCIETY 


| 9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


which appeals for funds to assist these 
needy areas. 


























HE Christmas aim 

of the Church 
Army is to provide 
warmth and _ gocd 
cheer for those in 
genuine need. 
There will be sadness 
and suffering enough 
in the homes of the 
very poor; the ques- 
tion is whether we 
can pull together to 
make the number of 
sufferers as small as 
possible. 


What are the promptings 
YOUR Heart? 


of 





Will vou not show sym- ad) 
es i (( )) 
pathy with these very poor — £5 \ 
families? Your gift to help ) ) 
i ’ . ea / will provide parcels } 
aia or awe will be grate- )) of good fare for TEN 0 
fully received by [Treb.  )}) POOR FAMILIEs. \ 
wie ‘ nes (( 
Cashie. CH. DB, 5a ( 1 O will pay for \ 
: id - vE such 

Bryanston Street, London ( ree 

¢ ’ , ) parcel. (\ 
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Their Quality has never been 


surpassed in any cigarette, 
anywhere, at any time. 


WILLS'S 


THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 
D % Handmade 
10 tor 8 FA 00 ter 1% 
20 for 1'4 , 
, P Also obtainable 
50 for 3'3 AB in other packings 
* There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia 


and no better brand than the ‘Three Castles’ 
—THE VIRGINIANS 
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Toys and joys for girls 
and_ boys. 


The toys are being bought. The joys are being anticipated 
already. 15,000 girls and boys are looking forward to their 
Christmas ‘* Treats"’ at the seven centres of the Mission on 


the dates mentioned in last week's issue. 





£1 pays for a 
“treat” for 10 
children — a long 
entertainment, a big 


bag of ‘“ Goodies ” 
and a toy. 








Will you help to 
give the little ones 


a truly Happy 
Christmas ? 


Contributions, large or small, will be grate- 
fully acknowledged by the Rev. Percy Ineson, 
Superintendent, 


East End Mission, 


Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 
“THE EAST END STAR,” the monthly magazine 


ef the Mission, sent free on application. Full of 
fascinating articles and pictures of East End life. 
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CHOUSi1NG THEIR OWN TOYS. 
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ALF, »ARAH ana 
the LITTLE 'UN 
will be grateful 
for your response, 














Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer, 
No. 240. EDUCATION 


Since millionaire escorts are painfully few, and 
penniless Lovelies have nothing to do, but sew and 
imbibe education. . . . We have stolen these lines 
from one of I’. R. Holmes’ clever little rhymes 
which accompany Messrs. Abdulla’s advertisements 
on the back cover of Punch. ‘ Nothing to do but 
imbibe education.” Evidently Miss Holmes agrees 
with Plato and ourselves that education is so near 
play as makes no difference. That is to say, play 
is a very serious matter indeed and we must look 
into it seriously ; and come to some sort of agree- 
ment how much there should be of it, what we 
should pay for it, and who should do the paying, 
Is educational play to be free, that is, paid for 
indirectly ? or should each parent directly contribute 
towards the education of his own child? If this 
particular herring were to hang by its own tail then 
fathers could consider whether they would have 
fewer children and more education, or more children 
and less education. There are some who look on 
artificial birth-control with horror, as little less 
than murder. Well, if necessity, or fashion, decides 
that a son of a middle-class father cannot be 
expected to breast the waves of this troublesome 
world without having about a thousand pounds 
spent on his schooling, then murderers many of us 
must be. It is not a case of the world’s being over- 
populated. With wheat being stored, cotton 
destroyed, coffee being burnt, the world at the time 
of going to press needs more mouths to. fill and 
bodies to clothe, not fewer. No, the question is more 
serious and sad than just balancing food and mouths: 
parents wish to “do the best for their children ” 
and do not know what the best may be. Some of 
us have lost our old faith, others our new atheism, 
and fall back on spending money. Some animals 
when frightened swallow their young to prevent 
something else swallowing them, and man_ today 
is so frightened of the future that he fears to bring 
children into a world that looks like sliding into 
chaos. This is what modern edueation and science 
have brought us to. To deny this is to admit that 
education is without effect. To affirm it is to say 
that education based on “ evolution” is leading 
us to destruction. For modern education and its 
ruinous expense is based on the idea that man is an 
** evolving ” creature who by much “‘ research ” can 
be turned into a bigger and better creature. If we 
believe that man was created once and for all and 
that we have to deal with him as he is, and has been 
as far as history goes back, then we look to the 
wisdom of the ages. And with a copy of Homer, 
or Plato, or Shakespeare, or the Bible, all of which 
can be had for the asking, or for a few shillings, and 
with a tuppenny scribbler and a penny pencil and a 
well-thumbed book on Mathematics and a good 
teacher, we can for a mere song bring our children 
far enough forward to apprentice them to someone 
who can teach them the “‘ mystery ” of such art or 
craft as they wish to follow, which mystery is taught 
only by practical experience and as much through 
the hand as the head. And we parents will resume 
our education of bringing up our own children, for 
assuredly the young teach the old more than the old 
will ever teach the young. And if we are told that 
parents send their sons to school to learn not the 
wisdom, but the Wisden, of the ages, we say 
perhaps these are one and the same thing, but did 
it cost a lot of cash teaching Hendren to bat or 
Verity to bowl ? 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITER, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 











Cordial, for more than half a century. 1 
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News of the Week 


HE much-emphasized diplomatic conversations on 
disarmament are making no rapid progress. They 
hardly could. The interchanges that matter must be 
between France and Germany, and till it is known 
whether the Chautemps government is going to last, 
and, if not, what combination is to succeed it, there is 
obviously little to be done. It is something no doubt 
that Sir Eric Phipps, at Berlin, had a talk with Herr 
Hitler on Tuesday and found him disposed to wait till 
the situation cleared and further negotiations were 
possible. Simultaneously Signor Mussolini and 
M. Litvinoff have been talking, but they were in full 
agreement already about disarmament, and that part of 
their conversation must have been the least important. 
Finally, there has been a meeting between Mr. Henderson 
and M. Paul-Boncour in Paris, at which, according to a 
commonly well-informed correspondent, the President 
of the Disarmament Conference put the case for a 
French reduction down to Germany’s level, and was 
told politely that it was necessary to face realities. 
* * * * 

Altogether there is little prospect that the negotia- 
tions between the various Governments will have 
made any progress of substance before the meeting 
of the bureau of the conference in the middle of January. 
In that event the wisest course will be to prosecute 
them then at Geneva. Meanwhile any outbreak of new 
armament construction, such as some commentators 
saw foreshadowed in Lord Londonderry’s speech in the 
air debate, would be profoundly unfortunate. Any 
nation that has held its hand till now can hold it 
without risk for at least a few more weeks. That is 
particularly true of this country, for armaments must 
bear some relation to policy, and at present we are not 
in the smallest degree thréatened anywhere by anyone, 


A Race in Navies 

In one direction new construction is all too clearly fore- 
shadowed. Japan is going forward obdurately with her 
plans of naval expansion,and the United States, already 
committed to heavy expenditure on her navy, seems 
about to commit herself to more. It is an ominous fact 
that the Japanese have just provided in their budget for 
the highest naval expenditure on record, 487,000,000 yen 
(£48,700,000 at par), and that the naval authorities inti- 
mate that even that will not satisfy their full require- 
ments. Simultaneously Mr. Swanson, Secretary of the 
Navy in the United States, arguing, like the First Lord 
of the Admiralty here, that his country’s lead in disarma- 
ment had not been followed elsewhere, demands that the 
American fleet shall be brought up to full treaty strength. 
Between now and 1936, therefore, when the Washington 
and London Naval Treaties expire, we are likely to see a 
burst of building by the three principal naval Powers, 
-ach of them protesting, and in some cases with sincerity, 
that it is doing no more than take steps forced on it by 
naval expansionists elsewhere. The dangers as well as 
the profligacy of such a course are manifest. If faith in 
discussion and conference is not completely undermined, 
statesmanship should be capable of achicving some tem- 
porary understanding that would limit building between 
now and the 1935 Naval Conference. 

* * * * 

After Prohibition 

Prohibition in the United States is now dead, but it, 
may be a long time before the illegal vested interests 
which have grown up around it cease to give trouble. 
For a short time there is likely to be an intensification of 
lawless activity. First, there are the holders of vast 
stocks of bootleg material, some of whom are endeavour- 
ing to make a deal with the Government through. legal 
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representatives. The heavy taxes which are to be im 
posed on imported liquor will render smuggling scarcely 
less profitable than the old bootlegging—though there 
will be this in favour of the revenue officials, that they will 
no longer have large sections of the public sympathetic 
with the law-breaker. Then again, in 29 out of the 48 
States it will still remain illegal to sell strong spirits, and 
the bootleggers, who have popularized a taste for whisky, 
may still find scope for their enterprise. Some of the 
rich racketeers who have made their fortunes may be 
content to retire into a life of leisured respectability, but 
the bands of their hirelings will remain, a problem to 
themselves and the police. Order will not quickly be 
introduced into the chaos left by Prohibition. 
* * * * 

Italy and the League 

The European turmoil is given another stir by the 
resolution of the Fascist Grand Council demanding 
that Italy shall leave the League of Nations unless 
the League’ is rapidly reformed in such a way as to 
give more predominance to the Great Powers and to 
provide for abbreviation of discussion and rapidity of 
execution, and is severed completely from the Treaty 
of Versailles. Nothing could be better than that the 
League should be relieved of all responsibility for 
‘arrying out provisions of the Versailles Treaty 
other than those of the Covenant (which, it is 
well to remember, is, in fact, an integral part of the 
Treaty), and it may be quite possible to expedite 
procedure. When Italy, herself the least of the Great 
Powers, demands that the Great Powers as a whole 
shall be given a new predominance, other and much 
more difficult questions arise, for such a claim runs 
counter to the whole spirit of the League, and would 
upset the delicate balance reached by the assignment 
to the Great Powers of permanent seats on the League 


Council. But all such proposals can quite properly be 
discussed in due order at Geneva itself. 
* * * * 
Spain’s New Cortes 
Spain has got through her elections — without 


violent disturbances, but the extent of the swing to 
the Right may still lead to an outbreak on the part of 
the Socialists. Outwardly so far all is quiet, and it is 
still conceivable that the existing Cabinet, resting on 
the Centre Parties consisting mainly of 104 Radicals 
(in a House of 473), may be able somehow to hold a 
balance. But the Right with 207 seats is by far the 
largest bloc, and it. may quite possibly be supported 
by fragments attached for the moment to the Centre. 
The whole position, therefore, is precarious, and the 
issue is likely to turn on a revision of the anti-clerical 
legislation carried through by Sefor Azafa’s govern- 
ment. The Socialists are enraged at the effect of the 
women’s vote in giving victory to the Right, and despite 
the government’s success in getting the elections through 
without an outbreak, there is considerable danger of 
resort to violence by the Left. But there are no clear 
signs that the Republic itself is in peril. 
* * * * 

The Neglected Herring 

The debate in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
brought out two facts regarding the herring industry 
very clearly. One, familiar enough already, is that 
there can be no return to anything like prosperity till 
entry into the Russian market is regained, the other is 
that home consumption has fallen by a third since 1913, 
What is wanted, as Sir Godfrey Collins admitted, is 
an ‘Eat More Herrings”’ campaign. But who is to 
organize it ? The publie are in fact fools if they fail 
to cat herrings, and they ought to be told so, 
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A Tax on Insurance 

Mr, Chamberlain is usually a convincing speaker When 
he is handling figures, but he fell far below his usual 
level in seeking to. justify the plan for charging the 
reformed Insurance Fund with the heavy debt it incurred 
in its unreformed past. The fact that a great part of 
the debt was “ attributable wholly to insurance benefit’ 
and not to transitional benefit, is beside the point, which 
is that the Fund was on a wrong basis, and that by a 
stretching of the insurance system it paid out money 
which it ought never to have been asked to find. Mp, 
Chamberlain appeared to personify “ The Fund,” and 
lecture it as if it had been guilty of some misdemeanoy} 
which must’ not’ ‘be repeated. But, of course, it 
was not “ The Fund” but the nation whieh 
settled the scale of payments, and if the nation, 
through Parliament, made grievous  miscaleulations, 
the cost ought to be put to the National Debt, and 
not charged to that section of the nation which con. 
tributes to Insurance, and is the Icast competent to 
bear extra burdens. 


* * * * 


Timid Methods With Coal 

It has taken seven years to get within measurable 
distance of beginning to carry out the colliery amalgama- 
tions recommended by the Samuel Commission ; and it 
looks as if it might take a further seven years to complete 
the process. Compulsory powers were bestowed on the 
Coal Mines Reorganization Commission by the 1930 Act, 
and the Commission now proposes to apply them, in a 
halting and half-hearted manner, in West Yorkshire and 
other large districts. The Commission was right in 
endeavouring to secure voluntary action from the owners 
before resorting to compulsion. But such action has 
everywhere been obstructed by obstinate minoritics, and 
even the West Yorkshire scheme is opposed by 30 per 
cent. of the owners. The “ partial amalgamation” 
proposed in Yorkshire is better than nothing. It will 
secure the closing of uneconomic pits and some economies 
in working and selling, But it falls far short of that 
unification within the districts which is necessary 
for the most profitable development of the industry, 
In accepting the voluntary West Yorkshire scheme 
as the model for compulsory application to other 
large districts the Commission is acting with excessive 
caution, and. postponing one half of its 
work, 


neeessary 


* * ae * 


Raise the School Age 

Sir Perey Harris’s Bill for raising the schoo!-leaving 
age to fifteen failed to pass its second reading in the 
House of Commons, but the debate made it clear that 
there are members of all parties who would welcome a 
Government move in this direction. From the educa- 
tional point of view the case is fully made out for raising 
the age, assuming that proper accommodation and teach- 
ing are provided. But there is at the present time a 
further and very cogent reason for keeping children at 
school, and that is that either they cannot be absorbed 
in the labour market and enter upon a period of demoral- 
izing idleness, or they press into an over-stocked labour 
market and displace adults. In either case they cost 


money, and Mr. Chamberlain has been at pains 
to show that the amount will come to a_ good 


deal under the provisions of the Unemployment Bill. 
Sir Perey Harris was quite justified in setting off these 
costs against the costs of education. There can be 
no doubt whieh form of expenditure gives the best 
return, eG 
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prighton’s Choice 

We still await the final decision of the Brighton Cor- 
oration in regard to the ill-conceived plan for construct- 
ing & motor-racing track across the high open spaces of the 
Downs by the Devil’s Dyke—a track designed to be 
4} miles long and 30 feet wide, with accommodation for 
jalf a million spectators. A few years ago, when the 
ava of the Brighton Corporation was enlarged, and the 
Brighton, Hove and District Joint Town-Planning 
Advisory Committee came into being, many of us sup- 
posed advance in the direction of enlightened and public 
spirited local government was ensured, and that at least 
me splendid stretch of the South Downs would be safe. 
Itseemed inconceivable that such a body as the Brighton 
(orporation should positively threaten to be their des- 
poiler rather than protector. Yet now we are confronted 
with the prospect of the intrusion of racing cars and racing 
eowds, with their booths and beanfeasts, into those very 
open spaces which the Duke of York dedicated 
five years ago to the perpetual use of the public. But 
there is still time for the Corporation to vindicate its 
god name. If it does not, Brighton will surely suffer, 

* * * * 


Railway-Mindedness 

A few years ago there were grounds for accusing the 
Railway Companies of ultra-conservatism in their policy, 
but that is no longer the case today. (Their enterprising 
experiment with penny-a-mile fares for return journeys, 
adopted last May, was not only justified by results during 
the summer, but has been attracting additional traffic 
this winter ; and they have decided to pursue the experi- 
ment till the end of next year. They are wisely governed 
by the idea of accustoming the public to cheap railway 
travel; and in other ways they have been bringing the 
railways before the eyes of the world as go-ahead concerns 








which are alive to new needs and quick to cater for them. 
The activities of the Southern Railway in particular, 
which by electrifying much of its system has increased 
the speed, frequency and comfort of its services, suggest 
that a new era of railway development and “ railway- 
mindedness? among the public may be not far 


distant. 
* * x * 


Critics of Ottawa 

New views on Ottawa emerging rather 
sharply in unexpected quarters. When Mr. Elliot 
wks the Council of Agriculture whether it demands 
regulation of imperial as well as foreign beef imports, 
and is answered by a vociferous affirmative, and when 
Mr. S. G. Foster, the new Milk Controller, complains 
with bitterness that New Zealand butter is being sold 
in London at less than the price of motor-grease, 
Vindication begins to be in sight for those who insisted 
from the first that the Dominions were determined to 
protect themselves against British competition as well 
as foreign in manufactured goods, and that British 
farmers would want protection from the Dominions as 
well as the foreigner in the matter of agricultural 
imports. That is not to say that Ottawa was not 
without advantage, but it seems all too likely that the 
advantages ‘first visible represent the maximum, and 
that the disadvantages will continue to disclose them- 
selves, For on this showing the Government’s 
fundamental principle of this country first, the 
Dominions second and the foreigner third is in one 
important particular being by no means observed. 
Wherc, as in the case of butter, the same article is 
being sold more cheaply here than in the Dominion of 
origin the British farmer has good ground for his 
complaints, 


are 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : Most of the 
week in the House of Commons has been taken up by the 
second reading debate on the new Unemployment Bill. 
The debate itself has been very unequal. The official 
Opposition, in the effort to justify its existence, has been 
driven into an unqualified repudiation of insurance and 
a demand for the abolition of every kind of means test. 
This is a complete recantation of their former action and 
principles while in office,and is rather a brazen attempt, 
as Mr. McGovern showed, to outbid the LL.P. The 
Liberal Opposition have opposed: the Bill for three main 
reasons, well put by Mr. Curry. They object first to the 
proposal to amortise the debt of the Insurance Fund 
wholly out of future proceeds of the Fund ; secondly, to 
te assessment of means upon the unit of the household 
instead of upon the individual; and thirdly to the exaction 
of a contribution from local authorities to a service in 
which those authorities will have no executive function. 
There is something in all these arguments, though they 
justify amendments in Committee rather than opposition 
to the second reading of the Bill. 


* * * * 


The Government has been most fortunate in its spokes- 
men. Sir Henry Betterton was lucid; Mr. Chamberlain 
buoyant, caustic, and rational in his father’s best style; 
and Mr. R. S. Hudson scored a Parliamentary triumph 
by his final defence of the principles of the Bill. Some of 
his figures. were illuminating, particularly his calculation 
that even in the distressed year, 1932, 85 per cent. of the 
insured population would, under the Bill, have had 
security against unemployment through insurance as 
distinct from relief. The Government supporters were 
not uncritical, and many of them, particularly represen- 
tatives of distressed areas, are annoyed at the continuance 
of any local contribution to the relief of the able-bodied, 
in spite of Mr. Chamberlain’s proof that the charge will 
be very much less than in the past and weighted in favour 
of the distressed areas. The best speech on the Govern- 
ment side came from Mr. T. J. O'Connor, who had taken 
the trouble to study the Bill—a qualification not possessed 
by every speaker. An impartial observer may conclude 
that the Bill stands a better chance than any of its pre- 
decessors of producing some stability in the insurance 
system, chiefly because it is not based upon a ridiculous 
degree of optimism. 

x * * * 


The other principal events of the week have been the 
declaration of Great Britain’s air policy, and the Govern- 
ment’s polite refusal to be drawn by Mr. de Valera. 
The decision announced by Mr. Baldwin that if we could 
not secure international agreement, we should build up 
to a one-Power standard in the air has been little criti- 
cized, because it was accompanied by a noble expression 
of determination to do everything possible to secure this 
saving agreement. It would not have been criticized at 
all if Lord Londonderry had not apparently muddled 
his brief in the House of Lords and given the impression 
that rearmament was to start at once. As for Ireland, 
it is difficult to see why Mr. de Valera should have thought 
that the British Government would oblige him by saying 
what it would do if an Irish Republic were declared. 
But he did think so, and was courteously reminded that 
the question could not arise without the unilateral repu- 
diation of existing obligations. Mr. Thomas gave his 
dignified reply to this eccentric despatch very well, and 
his only critic was Mr. Maxton, who puts a literal inter- 
pretation on Mr. Wedgwood’s exclamation to the Irish 
—* Go, and God bless you ”—which its author hardly 
seemed to sanction, 
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Mr. de Valera and Mr. Fhomas 


HIS sparring between Mr. de Valera and Mr. 
Thomas, each speaking according to rule, does 
not bring us any nearer to an Trish peace—a peace which 
both sides equally desire. At each new phase of this 
ceremonious wrangle we know beforehand the substance 
of what the protagonists will say. Each is meticulously 
correct within the magic circle of his own formula. But 
neither can ever speak the language of the other, for 
these two circles do not intersect or even touch—thcy are 
mutually repellent. Mr. Thomas speaks the language 
which Englishmen can understand—the language of 
treaties, of good faith within the law, of privileges enjoyed 
and obligations in consequence incurred; the door of 
understanding is always open, if you come inside my 
circle. And on the other side Mr. de Valera :—Ireland 
stands where she has always stood. This Treaty was no 
treaty because it was signed under duress. Our con- 
science denounces it, and our conscience stands above 
treaties. Supposing we, the people of Ireland, act accord- 
ing to our convictions, and declare a Republic—what 
then ? Is it peace, or war ? 

Notice the tangle of cross-purposes in which the two 
diplomatic letters—neither intended to be unconciliatory 
~—involve us. The Briton starts from the status quo of 
law as established by a Treaty, by decisions of the 
Imperial Conference, and the prescriptive usage of a 
dozen years. For Mr. de Valera the Treaty is nothing 
but an error in which his misguided colleagues, afterwards 
his bitter political opponents, have sacrificed his vision 
of a Republic to the tangible but, to him, unsatisfying 
reality of self-government. The British Minister addresses 
Mr. de Valera as the head of the Government of the Free 
State ; but the latter again and again speaks as if he were 
the accredited representative of “the Irish people ’—- 
the whole of Ireland—thus confusing a demand for a 
Republican Southern Ireland with a demand for an 
all-Irish Republic, which, as things now stand, is utterly 
unattainable. 

How can anything satisfactory emerge from this welter 
of confusion? Yet there, behind the statesmen, so 
politely engaged in altercation, stand the people of 
England, without venom in their hearts, ready enough to 
do business and not profoundly concerned about these 
definitions of status, and across the water the people of 
Southern Ireland, more bitterly angered with one another, 
party against party, than they are with us, using this 
country as the bone of contention for their domestic 
quarrel, and suffering economic ruin as a dismal conse- 
quence. The subtlest psychological novelist could not 
have contrived a situation more nicely balanced in comic 
entanglements leading through a network of conflicting 
purposes to tragedy. How can the good intentions of 
Mr. Thomas, talking so correctly, or the good intentions 
of Mr. de Valera, talking so metaphysically, find a way 
through it ? Never the twain shall meét. 

We have not the least doubt that Mr. Sean MacEntee 
was expressing Mr. de Valera’s mind as well as his own 
when he said, last Monday, that it was the earnest desire 
of his Government that the relations between the peoples 
of Ireland and Great Britain should be amicable and 
cordial. That is also the earnest desire of the British 
Government, as its most judicious Note of this week 
most clearly shows. Nor have we any doubt that half a 
dozen average Irishmen and half a dozen average English- 
men, none of them committed to the eatchwords of 
politics, could soon find a way of resolving the differences. 
A draught of fresh air is needed to clear the atmosphere 
—and on this side as well as that. Granted that from 


an Englishman’s point of view Mr. de Valera’s arguments 
are untenable, is it not also the case that from an Irigh. 
man’s point of view it is an untenable position to assume 
that the present status quo of Southern Ireland is exactly 
that of a Dominion ? Is the violent economic war that jg 
now being waged on both sides, harmful to the one, 
ruinous to the other, really compatible with co-partnership 
in the Commonwealth ? Is the continuance of the war, 
which is due to the fact that the two Governments cannot 
settle a dispute about the small sum of money involved 
in the annuities, consistent with the reality of the 
relationship of Mother Country and Dominion? Surely 
the preliminary to the creation of a saner atmosphere 
and the ultimate settlement of the whole question is to 
sweep away these minor difliculties without standing 
upon ceremony as to the manner in which they are 
resolved. The correct way—and Mr. Thomas is always 
correct—is to settle them by means of Empire arbitration, 
But if there is trouble about that why not go at once to 
the Permanent Court, the highest tribunal in the world, on 
the express understanding that no precedent regarding dis. 
putes between Commonwealth members is thereby created ? 

Statesmanship demands that we should be willing to 
study the emotional disposition of the Irish, and prepare 
for every formal concession which dispassionate judgement 

‘an tolerate. Why not? Men are willing enough to 
sacrifice their lives for their country. Is it so much more 
difficu't to sacrifice a little ceremony ? The first. step 
now should be to get the annuities question settled, 
stop the economic war, and re-create for Southern Ireland, 
in spite of herself, all the privileges of her position in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. Then, when that 
has been done, there will be far more weight in Mr. 
Thomas’s appeal to Southern Ireland to balance her 
privileges against her responsibilities. With cconomic 
peace thus re-established, we should at least have made 
the gesture that is the prerogative of the stronger. 
Nothing could be better calculated to maintain the desire 
for a Republic than to allow the senseless quarrel over the 
annuities to continue. 

If, at the end—supposing we have acted with all the 
magnanimity that power makes possible, from the 
motive of friendly feeling which all the show of quarrel 
has failed to diminish—if, after that, Mr. de Valera 
still finds support enough in Southern Treland to succeed 
in denouncing the Treaty and declaring a Republic, we 
shall certainly not go to war about it. Yet that is not 
the issue which is really foremost in Mr. de Valera’s 
mind, for a Republic for Southern Ireland alone is not 
what he wants. He has nailed his colours to the mast 
of an impossible, a fantastic ideal—that of an all-Irish 
Republic— fantastic, because Ulster is as devoted to the 
Imperial connexion as the wildest LR.A. man is hostile 
to it. Never in any circumstances would the desire 
to improve British relations with the Free State induce 
this country to coerce Ulster, or bring even the faintest 
pressure on her, to depart from her allegiance to the 
Crown, Desirable and natural as is the union of all 
Treland, the time is past when it can be attained by 
any means but the voluntary movement of Ulster in 
that direction; and that movement is never likely to 
be made until Southern Ireland has proved her desire 
to maintain good relations with Britain. 

There are few responsible elements in this country 
which would seek to prevent Southern Ireland from 
pursuing self-determination in her own way, even if it 
should involve her in the plight of denouncing the Treaty. 
Her destiny lies in her own hands. But we must not 
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forget that about half of the Free State has stood loyally 
and consistently by the bond, and has striven and is 
will striving to preserve the association with Britain. 
jt would ill become us by word or deed to stultify the 
good faith of Mr. Cosgrave and his supporters, or enable 
Mr. de Valera to show that his method is more profitable 
than theirs, Mr. Thomas was abundantly justified in 


Murder on 


RD BUCKMASTER, having himseif been knocked 
L down by a motor-car and sustained serious injury, 
jsentitled both to feel and to speak strongly on the motor 
peril, and no one can complain that his speech in the 
House of Lords on Tuesday went far beyond the mark. 
The daily slaughter on the roads is nothing less than 
appalling, and to sit down helplessly and contemplate 
its tragic continuance is inconceivable. To appreciate 
the situation in its stark reality it is necessary to remember 
not merely that 3,000 people were killed on the roads of 
this country in the last six months for which official 
figures exist—there is an inevitable tendency to look at 
what is past and irremediable in a certain spirit of fatalism 
—but that in all human probability within the next six 
months, by the middle of June, 1934, another 3,000 men 
and women and children, who are going about their 
work or their pleasures in full vigour and cheerfulness 
today, will have been carried to cemeteries as mangled 
corpses. It takes an abnormal and unenviable endow- 
ment of fatalism to contemplate that prospect without 
horror and anger. 

But the prospect must be faced, not under the influence 
of horror and anger, for those emotions are no begetters of 
wise judgement, but certainly not, either, in the spirit 
of vague and impotent regrets in which the Government 
spokesman on Tuesday met the damning indictment of 
Lord Buckmaster and other speakers. If road accidents 
cannot be ended, as no one supposes they can be, it is 
imperative to reduce them drastically, and to take 
without delay the steps that will make the reduction 
possible. But if steps must be taken rapidly they must 
be based on a recognition of realities. The motor-car is 
part and parcel of modern civilization. That may be a 
good thing or a bad. As a matter of fact it is both. But 
at least it is a fact. The motor is so firmly established 
that the a%tempt to impose on it restrictions going 
beyond what is reasonable and necessary will inevitably 
fail. What is more, so far as accidents are concerned we 
have probably seen the worst. While the number of 
cars on the roads is increasing the number of fatal 
accidents is not. And though the car total has not yet 
reached its maximum it must be getting fairly near it. 
Even if no further steps are taken, accidents are not 
likely to increase greatly, and if they are a substantial 
reduction can be effected. 

What should those steps be? They fall into at least 
three distinct categories—improvements in road con- 
struction and the regulation of traflic; insistence on 
mechanical efficiency in motor-vehicles themselves ; and 
an equal insistence on the observance of proper pre- 
cautions by motor-driyers and all other road-users, in- 
cluding pedestrians. The adoption of a programme of 
reform under those three heads would reduce the number 
of accidents at once by perhaps fifty per cent. What may 
be termed the structural reforms are the easiest to carry 
out, for it is far simpler to straighten out a blind curve 
than to prevent a careless driver from passing on a 
corncr. The first thing therefore is for the Ministry of 
Transport to initiate a resolute campaign for road im- 
provement. The first and most obvious step is the 


refusing to discuss the “ hypothesis ” of Southern Ireland 
becoming a Republic, for it is most certainly not clear 
that, without Northern Ireland, she even desires that 
status. But it is clear enough that she desires to end 
the economic war. So do we. If economic peace were 
restored, as the result of generous action by this country, 
the remainder of the problem might solve itself. 


the Roads 


increase of the traflic lights system both in town en1 
country. Wherever the red and green lights are installed 
crossroad collisions are avoided and road-crossings are 
cleared for pedestrians as well as vehicles. In the con- 
struction of new roads the principle of two tracks sepa- 
rated by a grass strip ought invariably to be followed, for 
this obviates completely the possibility of those all too 
numerous head-on collisions due to vehicles pulling out 
of their line of traffic and colliding with something 
approaching them from the opposite direction. Some 
existing roads are broad enough for these improvements 
to be carried out, and in every case where the width 
permits it should be done. Equally important—perhaps 
more so—is the improvement of. road surfaces, to 
which the Ministry is at last applying its mind. Skid 
is, next to fog, the motorist’s greatest terror, for a skidding 
vehicle is completely out of its driver’s control and will 
go simply where chance takes it. Many principal roads, 
both in town and country, are so surfaced as to make 


skidding next to inevitable after a shower. A few years 
ago nothing better had been discovered. Now non- 


skid surfaces have been successfully achieved, and a 
heavier responsibility for accidents due to skidding 
rests on road authorities than on motorists themselves. 
Here, again, steps which would materially reduce the 
number of accidents are perfectly practicable. 

There remains the question of speed-limits and driving 
tests. For the latter there is hardly anything to be 
said, for it is the careless, not the incompetent, driver 
who constitutes a public danger, and carelessness can 
never be detected by any ordinary test. As to the 
speed-limit, the decision on its complete abolition quite 
definitely demands revision. In open country no limit 
is needed, and if it were imposed it would be unenforceable 
as it has always been in the past. It is quite a different 
thing in towns and villages. Last week’s Home Office 
figures showed that over sixty per cent. of accidents occur 
in built-up areas. A speed-limit there is reasonable, 
enforceable and necessary. A twenty-mile limit is, in 
fact, enforced in the royal parks in London, which 
includes such thoroughfares as the Mall and Constitution 
Hill, and a thirty-mile limit is now in operation in 
Oxford, involving no hardship to anyone. 

Regarding the structural efficiency of motor-vehicles 
themselves little reform is needed, for few cars are 
turned out today defective in any material respect. 
Smooth tyres and ineflicient brakes of course invite 
accidents, and that should. be brought home to users by 
surprise road-inspections and, if necessary, prosecution. 
serious, though 


The dazzle problem is no longer 
too bright head lights have been responsible for 


many accidents in the past. Any car today can be 
fitted with a device which deflects the near-side head- 
light downwards and to the left, simultaneously ex- 
tinguishing the other. If that or something similar is 
made compulsory, dazzle will be responsible for few 
disasters. 

But any reform which concentrates on motorists alone 
To educate pedestrians may 


will be palpably ineffective. 
Country 


be more difficult, but it is no less necessary. 
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roads should, of course, so far as possible, be provided 
with footpaths for their benefit, and where they are, they 
should be required to use them. Too often, as it is, 
pedestrians prefer to walk on the edge of a smooth 
asphalt road rather than on the rougher footpath at its 
side, thereby endangering both themselves and vehicle- 
drivers. Equally should pedestrians be schooled so far 
as possible to face oncoming traffic. To the objection 
of cyclists to carrying a red light at the rear the deafest 
of deaf ears should be turned. Reflectors are almost 
valueless, and the claim of the cyclist that responsibility 
should be thrown on the motor-driver is foolish and 
short-sighted. The purpose of all legislation should be to 
prevent accidents. Lamps will do that ; reflectors will not. 


SS 


Finally, of course, when all precautions have been 
taken a certain number of accidents will still occy, 
Genuine errors of judgement are inevitable, to say nothing 
of simple carelessness. Increased penalties may qo 
something to check the latter. but what is needed Most 
of all is a general psychology of caution. It is not 
impossible to create that by the concurrent efforts of 
the Government, the schools and the Press, but even to 
attempt to create it will be futile unless the Government 
itself can do something better than assure Lord 
Buckmaster vaguely that it is fully recognized jy 
Whitehall that something or other must be done. The 
authorities should do their own considerable part first, 
and blame motorists second. 


A Spectatot’s Notebook 


HETHER Lord Londonderry and Mr. Baldwin 
meant the same thing or different things (personally 
I saw little discrepancy between their statements) in 
the air debates in the two Houses, one question leaps 
inevitably out of both their speeches—against whom 
are we needing more air defence? There are only 
two countries of any consequence capable geographically 
of attacking us by air. Those two are France and 
Germany. Of them France certainly enters at present 
into no one’s calculation, and Germany, whatever 
may be believed about her secret rearmament, 
can be in no position to menace us seriously till 
she can build military aeroplanes openly on an exten- 
sive scale. If we do need to build against her we shall 
start some 850 machines to the good. This is by no 
means the last word on the aviation problem, but it does 
suggest that anything like panic measures are premature, 
* * * x 
Oxford and Cambridge having now gone down, we 
shall have some respite from discussion on free speech 
and pacifism and communism at those seats of learning 
(though I am told The Spectator Cambridge correspondent 
has something to say about them on another page). 
These are no doubt to some extent passing phenomena. 
What seems to be more permanent, and a good deal to be 
regretted, is the decline of the Union from the central 
place it used to hold in the intellectual life of both 
universities. Such a resolution as that ‘“ Eton and 
Borstal are both fine old schools ” would never have got 
on the paper in the old days—the days of Simon and 
F. E. Smith at Oxford, or of Austen Chamberlain or 
Edwin Montagu or Maynard Keynes at Cambridge— 
except in the atmosphere of studied irresponsibility 
prevalent in Eights or May Week. Sunt lacrimae rerum. 
* * * * 


It is curious—but not on the whole a bad thing—that 
the Permanent Court of International Justice should have 
had to wait till its thirteenth year for a President from 
one of the European Great Powers. No one could fill the 
rdle better than Sir Cecil Hurst, whose election is just 
announced, Physically he can play the part impressively, 
and his knowledge of international law, acquired through 
years of service as Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office, is 


immense. Honours in this country are strangely distri- 
buted. It would seem the obvious thing to offer the 


British member of the Permanent Court—to say nothing 
of the President of it—a peerage. 
* * * * 

Newspapers are usually highly competent in the 
proclamation of their own virtues, but Lord Camrose 
keeps well within proper bounds in his article on the 
progress of the Daily Telegraph in the past three years. 
My memory goes pretty far back over London journalism, 


but I can remember no transformation of an established 
paper quite so successful as that effected by the Berry 
family in the case of the Telegraph. An estimable journal 
it always was, but flat and solid almost beyond belief, 
In the last three years, during which its circulation has 
more than tripled, the quality of the news, which was 
always good, has in some respects improved, but the 
presentation has changed out of all knowledge. There 
is no pleasanter paper to read today than the Telegraph, 
and none with a juster sense of values. All concerned 
with its metamorphosis deserve warm congratulation. 
* * * * 

Mrs. Baldwin has a way of touching most valuably on 
the human side of social problems. Nothing is more 
tragic in poverty than the straits towhich birth and death 
reduce it. We are reminded sometimes of what it 
means for children to be born in a family’s only room, 
which one or two other children may be already occupying, 
less often of what it means to leave corpses lying there 
against their burial. It is well not to forget such things 
altogether. Mrs. Baldwin’s pleas that when blocks of 
working-class dwellings are being built, what she fittingly 
calls a sanctuary, but the L.C.C. seems to prefer to term 
crudely a morgue, should be included, where the dead can 
rest while waiting burial. The suggestion is not new, but 
it is well worth pressing. In some cases it might surely be 
possible to add a one-bed lying-in ward too. 

* * * * 

We are a pig-headed lot when it comes to a question 
like the 24-hour clock. Nearly every foreign country has 
adopted it. Its practical advantages are manifest and 
great. It lays no strain on the meanest intelligence. No 
one need use the 24-hour system in his private calculations 
if he likes the 12-hour better. But just because we are 
accustomed to the 12-hour method, and, perhaps, just 
because foreigners prefer the other, we are going to stick 
to the 12-hour method to all eternity. It took a. war to 
give us daylight-saving. The 24-hour clock hardly quite 
needs that, for the railways, with the heirs, executors and 
assigns of the late Mr. Bradshaw co-operating, could 
achieve the revolution, even if the Postmaster-General 
still hung back. Conservatism need not always triumph 


over common sense. 
* * * * 


I see it was stated at the Great Thoughts lunch on 
Tuesday that that journal, which has a definite following 
of its own, has known only two editors since its foundation 
in 1884, and one of the two is still going strong today. 
That must be fairly near a record, though The Spectator 
itself can, I think, beat it, for from 1828 to 1925 its 
editorial chair was filled only by Robert Rintoul, by 
Hutton and Townsend jointly, and by St. Loe Strachey— 
four editors, but only three editorships, in just on 4 
hundred years, JANUS, 
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The Future of Gold 


By H. POWYS 


VER since the refusal of President Roosevelt to 
E accept the provisional stabilization or “ currency 
tree” proposed by the World Economic Conference, 
the monetary situation has been dominated by what 
amounts to a fight between the United States of America 
and the European “ Gold Bloc,” with Great Britain 
holding the ring. ‘The President is determined to induce 
arise of prices and business recovery by monetary means, 
including artificial depreciation of the dollar, while the 
gold standard countries headed by France retain, if not 
the deflationary mentality, at any rate a rooted antipathy 
to“ currency experiments.” Today it appears as though 
the result of the President’s policy may be to force the 
last remaining stalwarts of the gold standard to 
abandon it. 

In many circles this eventuality is regarded as a 
catastrophe. It is said that it will usher in a new era 
of “ competitive currency depreciation.”” The complete 
collapse of world trade is feared. The gold-mining 
interests are reported to be seriously perturbed at the 
possibility that gold may be abandoned altogether as a 
medium of exchange and therefore fall heavily in value. 
let us examine the prospects a little more closely. 
Competitive currency depreciation is a phrase whose 
meaning has never been clear to me. There are only 
two ways in which a nation can deliberately depreciate 
its currency. The first is by purchasing gold or foreign 
values with its own currency, which through the working 
of the laws of supply and demand depresses that currency 
in terms of others. To a limited extent President 
Roosevelt is doing that today. The second is to embark 
upon a policy of immoderate credit or currency inflation. 

If no nation maintains the convertibility of its 
currency (the gold standard), the possibilities of pur- 
chasing gold will be strictly limited. In order to 
depreciate their currencies in terms of others by the 
first method, nations will be compelled to purchase 
and hold large amounts of unstable foreign currencies — 
a very risky business. It is unlikely that this policy 
will be widely adopted. As for the second method, I see 
no reason to suppose that those countries which may 
find it advisable to abandon the gold standard will 
immediately adopt extravagantly inflationary policies 
against all their instincts. 

Nevertheless, in the event of a general abandonment 
of gold a period of fluctuating currencies may be 
expected to ensue. There would undoubtedly be a 
certain detrimental effect on international trade, although 
this would partly be mitigated by the extent to which 
such trade is carried on in sterling or in currencies 
associated with it, none of which would be directly 
affected by the change. From the British point of view 
the greatest danger seems to be a general flight of capital 
into sterling, as the only great managed currency in 
which the world has confidence. That is probably why 
the Bank of England has hitherto encouraged the gold 
standard countries to hold out. 

Although a general abandonment of gold would raise 
a number of difficult problems, technical and otherwise, 
I-see no reason to regard it as catastrophic. Indeed, 
theoretically a world of inconvertible paper currencies 
is perfectly feasible, particularly if arrangements to 
mitigate: fluctuations were made between groups of 
countries, on the lines of those which already prevail 
within what is known as “ Sterlingaria.” There is 
plenty of experience to draw upon. 

But it is in the highest degree unlikely that such a 


GREENWOOD 


state of affairs would be allowed to become permanent. 
All over the world there is still a deep-rooted attachment 
to gold as the ultimate measure of value. That attach- 
ment may be illogical, but it is very real. In the second 
place all the peoples which have experienced the evils 
of post-War inflation are determined to have a currency 
system which renders inflation impossible. And in 
the third place the great gold-holding and gold-producing 
nations, above all Great Britain, France and the United 
States, have a very strong vested interest in maintaining 
the monetary use of gold in some form or other. It is 
thus probable that the break-up of the “ gold bloc ” 
would lead before long to a general desire to re-establish 
some sort of international monetary standard’ in which 
gold played a part. What is this standard likely to be ? 
There are two main theoretical possibilities. First, 
gold might be retained as an international medium of 
exchange only, the currencies of each individual country 
remaining of inconvertible paper. In his excellent little 
book Planned Money, Sir Basil Blackett has developed 
this idea. Every nation would then be free to manage 
its own currency and would presumably aim at the 
desirable goal of a stable level of prices. Each central 
bank would fix from time to time the buying and selling 
prices of gold in terms of its own currency, much as the 
United States are doing today. Gold would thus merely 
be used for the settlement of international balances. 
Secondly, the return to an international gold standard 
would be possible, with currencies convertible at new 
and approximate parities. That is what the British 
Treasury hoped to secure at the World Economic Con- 
ference. The attempt failed because President Roosevelt 
was straining one way and the “ gold bloc” the other. 
But if the “ gold bloc ” 
for the rehabilitation 


The same situation still exists. 
breaks, the way will be open 
of gold on a new basis all round. 

In view of the general desire to produce a rise in the 
world level of commodity prices, and of the natural wish 
of Central Banks to return to gold in a strong position, 
it would seem advisable that the gold content of all cur- 
rencies at the new parities should be as low as possible. 
There is no reason why President Roosevelt should not 
go to his authorized limit of a 50 per cent. devaluation, 
with other countries following as closely as they think 
necessary. In this event there would be no likelihood of 
any shortage of monetary gold in the foreseeable future. 
In view of the enormous increase which has already taken 
place in gold production, which would probably be 
accelerated in the event we are considering, since it 
would involve a further rise in the currency price of gold, 
the problem of the Central Banks would rather be to 
prevent a too rapid rise in prices ; indeed, a world boom 
based on gold inflation. Nevertheless, this isso much easier 
than the reverse process, and so in accordance with 
Central Bank mentality that it need not cause us qualms. 

The real trouble today is that President Roosevelt 
does not seem to have made up his mind between the 
first alternative of a managed currency and the second of a 
return to gold at anew depreciated level. The United States 
are in such a strong position that a general currency agree- 
ment without them is extremely difficult. | Moreover, 
managed currencies are at present such a novel idea that 
if the President chooses the first alternative it is likely 
to be a long time before the world settles down to a work- 
able modus vivendi. But if he chooses the second, I 
believe a general agreement could be easily achieved. 

The British Government has laid down four conditiong 
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as prerequisite to a return to gold. There must be a final 
settlement of War Debts; 
general level of commodity prices; a sufficient measure 
of agreement between Central Banks to avoid as far 
as possible major fluctuations in the price level; and 
a modification of tariffs, quotas and exchange re- 
strictions. Today a final settlement of War Debts 
is little more than a formality. They are no more likely 
to be revived than Reparations. A rise in the general 
level of commodity prices has already taken place, and 


The Church 


an adequate rise in the’ 


——————— 


in the event we are considering a further rise would be 
likely. As for agreement between Central Banks for the 
management of the new gold standard, President Roose. 
velt: is obviously converted to the idea of management, 
with or without gold, and the French might well be go: 
glad to get back to gold that their co-operation would be 
easier to obtain than it has been hitherto. And the last 
problem, that of tariffs, quotas and exchange restrictions, 
would certainly be easier of solution once the battle of 
currencies had given place to’a general agreement. 


in Germany 


By the DEAN OF CHICHESTER (The Very Rev. A. S. Duncan- Jones) 


HE conflict manifesting itself in the ecclesiastical 
spheye in Germany is one of the greatest struggles 
for the freedom of the Spirit that has taken place since 
the War. It,is not easy to get a clear view of all that is 
happening because of the censorship of the Press. For a 
long time no news emerged of the fight that was going 
forward for the soul of the Church. After the victory of 
the German Christians and the new régime had been 
established more information was let out. Now that 
the régime is tottering once again the newspapers 
have been asked to refrain from publication of details. 
Nevertheless, ways have been found for getting inform- 
ation to friends of the Church in other lands, and the 
main lines of what is happening can bediscerned. 

The Reichsbischof, Dr. Ludwig Miiller, is the figure 
round whom the storm gathers. In himself he would 
hardly seem cast for a Napoleonic réle. But because he 
was an ardent Nazi and a personal friend of the Chan- 
cellor’s, and because he did earnestly and simply desire to 
bring new life into the Protestant Church and to 
strengthen the bonds between Church and People, he was 
pushed forward into the position of protagonist by the 
small but determined and ruthless group who called 
themselves German Christians. It was they who ulti- 
mately secured his election as Reichsbischof at Wittenberg 
last October, after the drastic purge of high officials that 
followed on the putting on one side of Dr. von Bodel- 
schwingh and the constitutionally elected leaders of the 
Evangelical Church. The climax of the victory was to 
have been reached last Sunday. It was Advent Sunday. 
The new year of the Christian Church was to have been 
marked by an imposing inauguration of the new régime. 
The Reichsbischof was to be installed in the Dom, the 
flamboyant building with which William II had adorned 
the capital of his Empire. Attended by all the Bishops of 
Germany the Reichsbischof would have marched down the 
Siegesallee through the Brandenburger Tor and along 
Unter den Linden. With him would doubtless have been 
a forest of Nazi flags (the old ecclesiastical banner, a 
purple cross on a white ground has been thrust into the 
background). 

But all these plans went wrong. As the day approached, 
the opposition had been growing daily stronger. They 
received an unexpected but decisive assistance when Dr. 
Krause made his notorious speech in the Sportpalast in 
Berlin. When he demanded the abolition of the Old 
Testament and the Crucifix, and a radical removal of 
** superstitious ” passages from the New Testament the 
scales fell from many people’s eyes. The hypnotism was 
broken. Up to this point the opposition, shut out from 
the radio and the Press, had to work by secret methods. 
Flysheets were passed about by the Emergency League 
of Pastors, who still regarded von Bodelschwingh as their 
spiritual leader. Now the pulpits sounded with warn- 
ings that the faith was in danger. The opposition 


centred on the removal of Bishop Hossenfelder. That 
seemed a hopeless demand. But it was _ successful, 
Professor Fezer, who must have been unhappy at recent 
developments, resigned from the German Christian 
movement. The whole Cabinet followed. Dr. Miiller 
endeavoured to get another which would be more 
moderate. He was not successful. At the time of 
writing he is confronted by the demands of the 
Emergency League, now supported by a wide body of 
vocal sympathy, that men shall be chosen who can be 
trusted to uphold the faith. 

In the German Christian uprising there was more 
than a suspicion that office and power were at least 
motives as influential as theology. All the same, 
there is a great theological debate going forward which 
runs through everything. It concerns the nature of the 
Christian Church and the meaning of Christianity, 
As in all such controversy, there are infinite gradations, 
but three streams are clearly marked. The German 
Christians have a point of view that demands some 
sympathy. What Dr. Ludwig Miiller told me himself 
is representative in many ways of the moderate section. 
They desire earnestly to fill the churches. They believe 
they are empty because stress has been laid on an 
outworn theology. They speak much of God the Creator 
who planted good instincts in man. He made the 
races, and gave to each its gifts. Especially rich is the 
spiritual endowment of the German people. The centre 
of gravity must be shifted. It has been too Eastern, 
too Southern. The moral strength of the world is to be 
found in the North European races. It is in speaking 
their language, in feeling with them and turning away 
from a Jewish and Palestinian body of ideas, that Christ 
will at last come into His own. “ Volksmission ” is their 
slogan, the good heart of the German people now awake 
to their spiritual mission the great hope of the world. 
The German Faith Movement is distinct from this, 
Dr. Hauer, in-a speech at Stuttgart, shows that they 
despair of the Evangelical Church. He demands the 
right to form a separate religious organization free of 
the Christian creeds. A North German conception of God 
and morals must be taught as supreme, resting on race- 
consciousness. This is pure spiritual Naziism. The 
present controversy removes the movement further and 
further from the Church. 


Lastly, there are the real Evangelicals. They fight for 
the Faith and the Soul of the Church. They emphasise 
the permanent importance of the Old Testament. 
They insist upon the redemption wrought by the 
Cross and its apprehension by faith as the supreme 
thing. They are firm for the Divinity of Christ. They 
uphold the spiritual independence of the Church against 
State domination. They say that they now see more 
plainly than ever before that all these things are part of 
one whole ; they hang together. The Bible has had a new 
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and living light thrown on it. The Church is the guardian 
ofthe Gospel. It is rooted in a belief in the Kingdom of 
(od that transcends all states and races. They are eager 
to help the State. They are at one with the German 
Christians in desiring the regeneration of Germany and 
loyalty to Hitler. The struggle is bringing the Christians 
of Germany together. Cardinal Faulhaber of Munich 
has greeted the Evangelical pastors as brethren in their 
fight to preserve the Old Testament as part of the store 


of German culture. Such a step is significant and the 
form of his support is interesting. He feels that Christi- 
anity and national feeling can be combined, and so he 
expresses his brotherhood with the Protestant orthodox, 
though, of course, maintaining his own special position. 
There is ‘a place for nationality in religion, but 
Christianity must be supreme. A profounder and wider 
Christianity may emerge in Germany out of this heroic 
struggle for the Cross. 


Lynching and Mob Rule 


By A. D. EMMART 


HE recent “ wave” of lynchings in the United States, 
as the execution of four men by mobs has been 
called by both the British and the American Press, gave 
rise to horror, indignation and bewilderment in this 
country. It ought at once to be remarked that a great 
number of Americans experienced the same emotions 
when they read of the ferocious vengeance paid out in 
Maryland, California and Missouri. The first shock 
that the news gave turned quickly into anger, and next 
and more slowly into anxiety, as it began to be felt that 
these acts had perhaps a more disturbing significance 
than any which even more insanely brutal lynchings 
in the past had revealed. 

It would be easy to conclude from reports of these 
happenings that Americans are simply a “ homicidal 
people.” Certainly there is an ugly vein of violence 
and resort to extra-legal forms of repression and punish- 
ment streaking through the national tradition and 
finding one of its most overt expressions in the present 
day in the “lynching party.” The frontier spirit and 
the period of Western desperado and vigilante, and of 
blood feud are not many generations gone. The appeal 
to the imagination of the night-riders of Reconstruction 
days in the South was sufficiently strong to raise up half 
a century later a decadent, but for a time powerful, 
Ku Klux Klan organization. One of the best advertised 
of the contributions of the prosperity-prohibition decade 
to American social history was the racket, with its 
business-like organization of mobsters and professional 
gumen. And the record of industrial strife in the 
United States is remarkable for the frequency with which 
club and riot-gun have been used as arbiters. 

But the explanation of lynching past and_ present, 
deeply entangled as it is in major social and economic 
issues, is not to be extracted from a quick reading of the 
American temperament. The concern with which 
Americans themselves regard the latest outbreak of 
lynchings does not grow out of a belief that their fellow- 
countrymen are violent by nature. Indeed, it is interest- 
ing to find that even the attempts to provide justification 
for the mobs’ action generally take the form of attributing 
these furious executions to an impatience with the in- 
efficacy and delays of regular legal processes. The mob 
transgresses the ordinary code of “law and order” 
(so the argument runs) in order to defend the very 
principle of law and order. The outrage is committed 
because a community itself has been outraged first by 
a crime or series of crimes, and next by the failure of 
courts swiftly to deal out severe punishments. That 
attitude serves to establish a crazy link between out- 
bursts of extravagant and sadistic violence and the 
normal American acceptance of discipline and_ fixed 
standards, respect for order and efficiency, and delight 
in playing some réle in the life of a community. This 
kind of rationalization is probably necessary. The 
people who take. part in lynchings—and in the recent 


cases they have been not drunken riff-raff but the averag? 
run of small-town citizens, women and children with 
them—would hardly be able to bear the remembrance 
of their ghastly behaviour if they could not assure them- 
selves that they had done society a service. In this 
way the San José lynehers becam: defenders of parents 
and children against the kidnapper, and the Princess 
Anne and St. Joseph lynchers the protectors of woman- 
hood. 

Probably some such violent mental confusion has 
always accompanied the physical violence of the lynchers. 
The reason why it seems especially dangerous at the 
present is found in the nature of attendant circumstances. 
The first of these is that this state of mind connects 
with the crisis-psychology developed in America since 
1931. The fecling that finds vague expression in the 
phrase, “It’s high time something was done,” has 
increased as faith in traditional expedients and estab- 
lished modes of action has waned. It is true that 
lynchings take place in good as well as bad times, and 
that they have not shown any marked numerical increase 
during these depression years. It is also true that 
the latest lynchings have had as their victims only the 
most hated and feared of criminals, the kidnapper, 
and the familiar prey of the mob, the negro. Never- 
theless the impact of such action and the influence of 
attempts to justify it must be measured differently 
when a high degree of nervous tension exists. 

The second circumstance is that the three lynchings 
and a fourth attempt were just what the Press called 
them, a “ wave.” The curious and alarming currents 
of hysteria which, in one form or another, have swept 
the United States since the War have been the 
subject of much discussion. The lynch-wave is one 
of the most dreadful of these manifestations of sudden, 
furious, irrational passion. In just a month the lightning 
struck three times—in the East, the Far West and the 
South. It is significant too that observers who know 
America well were found predicting with bitter but 
not uninformed irony new lynchings, on the ground 
that certain communities would be unwilling to let 
their neighbours get ahead of them in these displays 
of public spirit. 

The third circumstance, and in some ways the most 
important, is that in each of the lynchings the mob 
has been brought directly into conflict with the police 
and the State militia. It is worth noting too that in 
none of the struggles was any shooting done by the 
armed forces. Various reasons for this restraint (too 
often lacking in industrial disputes) have been assigned : 
the presence in the mob of women and children, the 
threat of the crowd to return the fire and so turn the 
attack into pitched and bloody battle, the reliance 
placed on tear-gas, &e. In any event, the tear-gas 
bombs have failed in each case though they scem to 
have been liberally and expertly used. The proven 
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ineflicacy of this relatively harmless weapon, and the 
complete victory of the crowd three times out of four 
must bring a new fear to the minds of those persons 
who are revolted by the news of any lynching. Indeed 
the resistance offered by the Eastern Shoremen of 
Maryland to the ‘State troops sent by the Governor 
to arrest men suspected of taking a part in the Princess 
Anne lynching was an act as significant as the actual 
lynching. Nor can the public call of political opponents 
of Senator Huey Long for ‘“ ‘revolutionary action’ 
to end official abuses and the lynching of Governor 
Long” (reported by the New York correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian) be dismissed as mere “ tall 
talk.” Overheated and empty talk it undoubtedly 
was, but it was public talk of a particular kind, a kind 
not heard formerly among even the least substantial 
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political elements in America. It will be recalled that 
one of the most dreaded effects of the system of big 
time racketeering was the infection of some aspects 
of legitimate business with its spirit and even certain 
of its methods. 

It is clear that the new situation created by these 
lynchings cannot be tolerated. It is too perilous to more 
things than the lives of possible victims. It has become 
an open and direct menace to the respect for law already 
so gravely compromised as a result of the Prohibition 
régime. Whether it will at last raise the issue in such q 
form .that it must be met once and for all cannot be 
predicted. But certainly many Americans must feel that 
this latest outbreak of mob rule and passion has gone far 
towards intensifying the problem and so of calling forth g 
more effective answer to the challenge. 


Why We Believe 


By DR. L. P. JACKS 
[Mr. Christopher Dawson will neat week give a Roman Catholic view.] 


[* it be true, as I think it is, that the belicf in a future 
life (along with the beliefs in God and Freedom) 
has a biological rather than a theological origin, its 
roots lying in the depths of the life-force which actuates 
us all, and will continue to actuate us no matter what 
philosophies rise or fall—if this be true, it would seem to 
follow that the fate of the belief does not entirely depend 
on what is preached in churches nor on the arguments of 
philosophers either for it or against. The life-force 
which gave it birth can be relied on to keep it alive, in 
spite both of arguments which prove it incredible and 
of arguments which make it more credible than it 
naturally is—perhaps the more dangerous of the two.* 

This, I think, the reader will find confirmed if he will 
take the trouble to put himself through the following 
mental exercise. 

Whatever his present “ views ”’ on this matter may be, 

I will suggest that before giving his reasons for them he 
should examine himself, without prejudice, for the 
purpose of ascertaining what influence, if any, the idea of 
a future life is having, here and now, on his general 
habits of thought, feeling and conduct. I suspect. that 
he will find it to be considerable. Doubtless, -if he has 
formally rejected the belief, he will say it has no influence 
at all. But is that really so? My own experience, 
which can hardly be an uncommon one, inclines me to 
answer in the negative. I have myself passed through a 
phase of theoretical disbelief, when the arguments 
against the future life seemed to me not only weighty, as 
they still do, but decisive. But, on examining myself 
candidly, I was astonished at finding the extent to which 
my general habits of thought, feeling and conduct—my 
*‘ attitude towards life * as we now rather oddly term it 
—still remained under the influences of the belief I had 
repudiated. Theoretically and outwardly I was for 
the time being a disbeliever, but practically, inwardly 
and for the most part unconsciously I was. still behaving 
myself as though I believed what my intellect had 
rejected, and quite incapable of behaving myself other- 
wise. “The thunder,” as Bunyan says, “ was gone, 
but the hinder part of the tempest remained.” And I 
observed the same thing, or thought I did, in those of my 
friends who agreed with me in regarding the idea of a 
future life as illusory. Their behaviour was on the same 
general lines as mine, and as all men’s, whether believers 

or not. And it kind which I 

detected, unmistakably in my own case, the presence 


was a of behaviour in 











*W. R. Greg used to say that he always believea in immortality 
*exeept when he was listening to arguments in its favour,” 


of something which, as Hamlet says, was ‘ giving us 
pause,’ checking us when we should otherwise be un. 
checked, inducing hesitations at points where we should 
otherwise have been headstrong, infusing an element of 
unconscious cireumspection into our walk and _ conver- 
sation—something that was evidently ‘ puzzling our 
wills’ and making us “rather bear those ills we had 
than fly to others that we knew not of.” What was it? 
I could give only one answer. It was the dim sense of 
* the undiscover’d country, from whose bourn no traveller 
returns ” ; 
** Ay, there’s the rub ; 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause.” 
Yes, must and does. 

I invite the reader, then, to interrogate himself in 
this matter, with no thought of scoring a debating point 
one way or another, and to examine the habits of his 
friends, of his neighbours, of society, in the same spirit. 
To complete the experiment let him imagine himself (if 
he can) living in a world, an age or a society, where 
universal annihilation at death had been proved with 
the certainty of a demonstration in Euclid and accepted 
by all men as self-evident ; where “ the undiscover'd 
country ” had been finally ruled out as non-existent and 
nothing whatever remained in that quarter to “ give us 
pause ” and to counsel cireumspection. I think he will 
find it extremely difficult to picture such a world, or 
himself as living a life in which these insistent ‘ pauses ” 
for circumspection play no part. Every human rela- 
tionship would be on a different basis; every code of 
morality would have to be re-written; the tone of life 
would be in another key ; not a habit of thought, conduct 
or speech would remain unaffected ; emotions would 
change their colour and the arts, which express them, 
their forms ; and all the churches (as we now know them) 
would have closed their doors : this last most certainly. 
Whether such a world would be a heaven or a hell, who 
‘an say? Be that as it may, the fact remains that the 
idea of a future life, in the many forms it takes from 
vague suspicion to assured belief, is so intimate a part 
of our social inheritance, and so closely integrated 
(though we may not be conscious of it) with the life we 
are all living, that escape from its influence is impossible 
for any of us, argue as we may. It seems to belong to 
the very stuff of which we are made and to have its 
grounds in the unfathomable depths of our being. 

Impossible, I mean, under present conditions. Tt is 
conecivable, of course, that as time goes on these con- 
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jitions will be radically altered by the argumentation 
of annihilationists. But this. I regard as extremely 
doubtful. The fact that we not only die but als» know that 
death awaits us gives a meaning to our mortality it would 
not otherwise have, and for that reason alone death 
js too closely involved with life to permit of our living 
without reference to it. Nor can I conceive of any argument 
powerful enough to restrain the imaginations of men, 
thus tragically endowed with the knowledge of their 
own mortality, from playing round the thought of an 
undiscover’d country that lies, or may lie, beyond. 
Human interest in that direction is too insistent to be 
suppressed by any argument. I think we may count upon 
that interest as a permanent factor in human life to the 
end of human history. The last men, like the first, will 
still be wondering “‘ what dreams may come, when they 
have shuffled off this mortal coil’ ; and the question will 
still be “ giving them pause.” Still wondering and still 
pausing; and perhaps it is best that this should be. 
Were the question of a future life finally closed, either by a 
negative or by a positive, we might discover, to our 
dismay, that the interest of the present life began to 
evaporate. It has often been observed that philosophies 
which make life perfectly intelligible have a tendency to 


make it somewhat uninteresting. A touch of uncertainty 


is a cheap price to pay for escape from boredom. 

““ Death,” says Shelley, “ has set his mark and seal, 
on all we are, on all we feel.” On all we are—both in 
body and mind. That is a piercing truth, but too little 
considered by those modern evangelists who bid us 
concentrate our studies on the present life. By all means 
let us do this: better advice could hardly be given. 
But the more observingly we study the present life the 
less likely we shall be to overlook the profoundly significant 
fact that the present life is death-ended, and known 
to be death-ended by everyone who lives it. They reckon 
ill who leave that out. The student of life who leaves it 
out, or schools himself to forget it, as some eminent 
students seem to be doing, is pursuing his studies in a 
Fools’ Paradise, or at least with his head in the sand. 
Not much wisdom is | k +ly to issue from studies of life pur- 
sued under those conditions. Plato was probably thinking 
of this when he defined philosophy as “ a meditation on 
death ’—a kind of meditation which turns out oddly 
enough, when gone about intelligently, to be more 
cheerful and less productive of pessimism than the Fools’ 

*aradise way of meditating on “ life,’ of which in these 
days there is so much. 


Scotland’s Future: Home Rule or Closer Union? 


By C. de B. MURRAY 


R. JOHN BUCHAN is no lover of home rule for 
M Scotland. During the Kilmarnock by-election he 
gave many sound reasons against setting up a new Par- 
liament in Edinburgh, but he also admitted that Scot- 
land was not at present in a “ wholesome position.” And 
this opinion is shared by the Duke of Montrose, Sir 
Alexander MacEwen and other Scottish Nationalists. 
There is a feeling that Scottish affairs are being neglected, 
and that Scottish interests, where they conflict with those 
of England, are sacrificed. Vor example, the new agri- 
cultural policy of the Government favours English wheat 
but ignores Scottish oats, while in fixing the protection 
period for potatoes it selected the date most suitable 
for the farmers of England, although climatic considera- 
tions make the English date unsuitable for Scotland. 
And the same thing is happening in industry. Every 
time a policy of so-called “ rationalization ” is adopted, 
it is the Seottish branch of the industry that is “ ra- 
tionalized *’; that is to say, drastically pruned or cut 
down altogether. This has happened recently in the 
chemical industry and the iron and stecl industry. 

One turns to education only to find that here we have 
been steadily losing ground in comparison with England. 
The old Scottish boast that their schools were the best 
in Kurope is now simply untrue. Several years ago new 
coal-mines were opened in Kent and Scottish miners were 
imported to work them. It was then discovered, to the 
great surprise of the local teachers, that the children of 
these miners were not so well educated as English children 
of the same age. As for the Universities, it is regarded 
as promotion to exchange Edinburgh or Glasgow for 
Sheffield or Manchester. Oxford and Cambridge are, 
of course, hors concours. It is, however, remarkable 
that, whereas there has always been a University of the 
first rank in Ireland (Trinity College, Dublin), there is 
none here. As an advocate (anglice, barrister) I am 
naturally interested in legal education, and I find that in 
all the branches of legal study which are not specifically 
Scottish—i.e., in jurisprudence, constitutional law, public 
international law, international private law, and Roman 
law, English text-books are used in all four Scottish 


Universities. ‘To borrow an adjective from the physiolo- 


gists, we have become parasitic upon England so far as 
legal scholarship is concerned. 

It is this state of national inferiority that has given 
rise to the Nationalist movement. Patriotic Scotsmen 
feel that their country is not getting a square deal and 
that change of some kind is imperative. But what kind ? 
Sir Alexander MacEwen wants a brand-new Parliament 
and the transfer to Edinburgh of all public services, in 
so far as these affect Scotland. ‘It is not, however, clear 
that this alone would produce the desired results, while 
it is clear that it would cost a great deal of money. But 
is there not another remedy besides the drastic cure of 
separation ? Before we answer that question, let us see in 
what way the government of Scotland differs from that 
of England. At present the affairs of England are ad- 
ministered by the Cabinet. Each Minister has his pro- 
vince—one, agriculture; another, health; another, 
education ; and a very important Minister, home affairs 
in general. In Scotland all these various departments 
are combined, so as to form a single portfolio under the 
nominal and ineffective supervision of the Scottish Sec- 
retary of State. The consequence is that, while English 
affairs are administered by Ministers directly responsible 
to the House of Commons, Scottish affairs are handed 
over to Dover House and the bureaucracy in Edinburgh. 

Then there is the Scots Law to be reckoned with. The 
Act of Union stipulated for the maintenance of a separate 
legal code in Scotland. In 1707 that may have been 
necessary : in 1933 it produces nothing but confusion. 
The law of marriage, of inheritance, of land ownership 
changes as the traveller crosses the Tweed, and no one 
but the lawyer is benefited. At present the tendency is 
to accentuate differences of law and administration, 
And so we find that last year, when Parliament passed a 
new Act dealing with children and young persons, actually 
two Acts were necessary—one for England and one for 
Scotland. They are both printed ad longam in the 
Statute Book of 1932, though except in terminology and 
the minutiae of local administration both Acts are word 
for word the same. 

The conclusion suggests itself that simplifieation is 
possible here and, with simplification, increased efficiency, 
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Suppose a uniform: system of law were applied to the 
whole island, so that local peculiarities in England and 
Scotland alike were obliterated; suppose the Govern- 
ment departments in Edinburgh were linked up with the 
departments in Whitehall, each pair under the super- 
vision of a single Minister ; can it be doubted that there 
would be an immense saving in public money and Par- 
liamentary time and that Scotland especially would 
benefit greatly 2? On the other hand there could be no 
very great injustice in placing our agriculture under the 
control of the present English Minister, Mr. Walter 
Elhot, or Seottish local administration under the control 
of the Home Secretary, Sir John Gilmour, seeing that 
both these Ministers are Scotsmen. 

Students of history cannot fail to see a certain re- 
semblance between the state of Scotland in 1933 and the 
state of Ireland in 1828. In 1828 Daniel O’Connell was 
fanning rebellion in Ireland, and Sir Robert Peel was 


Ss 
faced with the task of suppressing unlawful mectingy 
and seditious recruiting. To do this he had to ie 
through the instrumentality of the law officers in Dublin 
Mr. Attorney Joy and Mr. Solicitor Doherty. In exactly 
the same way now, when any question concerning 
Scotland comes up, the Government acts on the advice 
of the Lord Advocate or the Secretary for Scotland, 
Owing to pressure of time there is little opportunity fo, 
debate in the House on any Scottish question. We are 
governed as though Scotland were a subject province, 
instead of being part of the United Kingdom. Ultimately 
this method of government will fail. When that happens, 
two courses are possible. We may follow the Duke of 
Montrose and Sir Alexander MacEwen into schism ; 
or we may elect to make common cause with 
England and abolish those anachronisms which at 
present obstruct and hinder the free development of 
Scotland. 


In Defence of Fairy Tales 


By AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


ce 


OW can you confuse their minds with such stuff? 

‘Why goats have short tails,’ indeed, ‘Why 
the owl cries.’ Why tell children all that rubbish, when real 
facts are much more interesting?’ Thus do some 
rail against the tellers of fairy tales. These critics object 
further that half the traditional folk-tales that we 
unregenerates tell our children are bloodthirsty and 
immoral, and that such ill morals are none the better 
for being dressed up. Attractive fal-lals of little gnomes 
and lovely princesses and amiable beasts make them all 
the more dangerous. Now can we, who unashamed and 
unrepentant, continue to retail to the young tales of 
dragons, mermaids, witches, boggarts, lobs, billy-blins 
and talking toads, say anything in our own defence, 
and in refutation of criticism which is supported by 
many intelligent people, among others by that great 
authority Madame Montessori ? 

We can say a great deal, nor can we )e forced for a 
moment into taking up the Barrie standpoint, and 
demanding of children that they should say that they 
‘“ believe in fairies.” The case for the fairy tale is this. 
In the first place the Western 20th Century child gets 
so much enjoyment from folk-tales largely for the 
very reason that he does not believe in fairies. He 
never supposes the story of the Red Ettin to be an 
eccentric form of natural history. Fairy tales speak 
in parables. The witch, the dragon, the dark forest, 
and the wide river are symbols which are comprehensible 
to the primitive mind, whether of child or savage, all 
over the world—as comprehensible and much more uni- 
versal than that of The Lamb in religion, and The Flag 
in nationalism to the grown-up Western. 

In the child, and in the original tellers of folk-tales, 
the almost unchanging, unconscious mind predominates, 
and to this unconscious mind fairy tales are statements, 
sometimes with a moral, and sometimes without, about 
happenings not in the outer world, but in the world of the 
unconscious. The symbolism of some fairy tales is, 
of course, perfectly straightforward and any of us can 
translate it. In stories of the “ Beauty and the Beast ” 
type, for instance, the moral is so plain as to be almost 
explicit. They are almost allegories. The young girl fears 
love, that is, is afraid of the shaggy uncouth Beast. All the 
delights of his garden and the beauty of his palace cannot 
reconcile her to him. But when—in some versions of the 
fable through pity of the poor, kindly, clumsy creature’s 
distress, or in others out of gratitude—she accepts love, 
she finds there was nothing to be afraid of after all, 


Beast or Toad proves to have been human all along, 
and turns at last, visibly, into the Handsome Prince. 
But what, the critic may ask, about the frightening 
story, the bloodthirsty Blue Beard story? How are 
we to account for the fact that children like such stories, 
and that even timid children—who sometimes find 
them terrifying—find them fascinating? Isn’t this 
“morbid ” ? We must look, I hold, for the explanation 
along such lines as these. Most children, and certainly 
all timid children, suffer from unconscious fears. At 
six I was afraid of skulls and skeletons which haunted 
the room where I slept. Some other children of that 
age with whom I was intimate were inconvenienced 
by the fact that the landing of their London house 
was the haunt, of an evening, of a large number of 
wolves with shining eyes. To them, and to me, the 
bloodthirsty frightening fairy tale acted not as a con- 
firmation of our fears, but as a release from them. (As 
a preliminary it should be noted that we found it easy 
to slip into the alternative symbolism of other fairy 
tales so that our skeletons and wolves were personified 
just as easily in witches, giants or Redcaps.) The relief 
came to us in four ways. First it was companionable 
to know that we were not alone, and that other people 
had had these same terrifying feclings about the world, 
We ceased to be isolated cowards or criminals. Second, 
it was reassuring to find that in such fairy tales “ the 
good ” always triumphed. Sometimes it was a Hero 
who killed the dragon, sometimes a Poor Little Tailor, 
or even a little girl like Mollie Whuppie (no older surely 
than that very little girl who, between ourselves, was 
so frightened of wolves or skeletons), who by courage 
and cunning, triumphed over huge and terrifying hostile 
forces. Third, our emotions had had free play. You 
did not have to have humanitarian feelings about a 
dragon. If we frightened ones (frightened in spite of 
good homes and kind parents) were to experience the 
fourth source of relief, the fairy tale had to be really 
good, in certain cases it had to be one cast in the romantic 
vein. Shelley somewhere in his ** Defence of Poetry ” uses 
a phrase to the effect that in the presence of beauty 
the soul opens itself like a flower to receive the influence 
of wisdom. The best fairy tales have the potency of 
good poetry. In them the beauty of words and imagery, 
the use of refrain, and all the smooth cunning engines 
of good literature are used to enrich and ennoble a 
problem that in reality may be drab enough, and so 
they produce an effect unbelievably consolatory to the 
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sensitive child. Sometimes, however, the skill of the best 
folk-tale tellers has used the other approach to the 
urgation of the passions, the approach of mirth. The 
giant proves to be so stupid that clever Jack can induce 
him to slit his own gizzard, or trick him by some absurdly 
simple device, or the whole treatment of the story 
reduces dragon and sinister goblin to mere figures of 
fun. The child emerges from the encounter with 
the Powers of Evil with laughter and a sense of 
condescension. 

But how about some of the stories that seem to have 
no moral, not even a bad one ? 

Now all observant parents and most other people who 
have made a long study of children know that the emo- 
tional difliculties that they feel can sometimes be very 
complex. For example, the older child feels very great 
love and tenderness for a baby brother or sister, but this 
feeling will change at times into equally real jealousy, 
deepening occasionally into real, if passive, hatred and 
rage. The child will have this double attitude for 
parents, and indeed for most of the other human beings, 
greater or smaller than itself, with whom it comes into 
emotional contact. So that a child constantly experi- 
ences a very complicated criss-cross of loves and hates, 
generosities and meannesses, which a little over-tiredness, 
stomach-ache or a disappointment, will from time to time 


these tensions. 
it is, we ought not to feel annoyed that all folk-tales are 
not simple like ‘“‘Beauty and the Beast,” “ Cinderella,” 


exacerbate to the flash point of an explosion of “ night 
terrors,” tears, or tantrums. 


We should most of us have great difficulty in stating 
So, perhaps, human nature being what 


“Perseus and Andromeda ” or “ The Three Little Pigs ” 
(an allegory which has just taken America by storm). 
Some folk-tales undoubtedly seem unreasonable and 
diflicult to translate. So do some real life situations. 
Nor, of course, and this is to be emphatically remembered, 
are the folk tales ever intended to be explicitly stated. Was 
it a criticism of “Maud” or of the Scientist when that 
worthy said he “ Couldn’t see that it proved anything” ? 
Let us summarize this defence, this hypothesis. Folk 
tales delight the twentieth-century Western child and 
are of the greatest value to him largely just because he 
does not believe they correspond to external reality, but 
move free in a simplified diagram world. When scien- 
tifically minded people say, “ Don’t tell your children 
lies about why magpies make untidy nests,” they are 
confusing two different things. The normal child gets no 
misinformation about the material, external world from 
such stories, but it does get information about the internal 
world of its own imagination and emotions, and gets it 
coupled with a real measure of relief from unconscious fears, 


“Kraft durch Freude”’ 


[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KORRESPONDENTEN] 


A" 7. November wurde in Berlin der Grundstein 
zu einer Organisation gelegt, die sich “ Nach der 
Arbeit” nennt. Sic wird ins Leben gerufen, cinmal 
weil der Nationalsozialismus glaubt, sein Ziel der Ver- 
sdhnung der Klassen vor allem auch durch Hebung des 
sozialen und kulturellen Niveaus des Arbeiterstandes 
erreichen zu kénnen, und zweitens aus der Erkenntnis 
heraus, dass es in unserer modernen Epoche zunehmenden 
Arbeitstempos und sich immer mehr vermindernder 
Arbeitszeiten fuer das Volkswohl von grisster Wich- 
tigkeit ist, auch die Freizeit der Menschen zu organisieren. 
Die Rede, die Dr. Ley bei der Berliner Festlichkeit hielt, 
zeugte von einem ganz hohen Idealismus. Die Reinheit 
der idealistischen Gedankengiinge dieses deutschen Arbei- 
terfuehrers muss anerkannt werden, Zweifel kénnen nur 
auftauchen, ob menschliche Schwiiche bei den Betreuen- 
den und bei den Betreuten der harmonischen Ausfuehrung 
des grossen Werkes nicht hinderlich im Wege stehen wird. 

Anregung zur Schaffung der Organisation “ Nach der 
Arbeit ” (N.d.A.) hat die faschistische Bewegung des 
“Dopolavoro ” gegeben. Aber der Nationalsozialismus 
hat aus den Miingeln des italienischen Vorbilds gelernt. 
In der deutschen Freizeitorganisation sollen alle Menschen 
zu Hause sein, vor allem auch der Unternehmer, der in 
Italien voéllig fehlt. Wert wird von Dr. Ley ferner 
darauf gelegt, dass der Aufbau des Planes nicht von oben 
dekretiert werde, sondern dass das Volk ihn bauend und 
schaffend selber leisté. Das Ziel soll sein, ** alle deutschen 
Menschen an der ueberreichen und hohen Kultur der 
Kunst, der Musik, des Theaters und des Films, den 
Schénheiten unseres Landes, der sportlichen Ertuechti- 
gung unseres Volkes, mit einem Wort, an der Freude 
und der Schénheit des Lebens in unserem Volke teil- 
nehmen lassen’ zu kénnen.” Die N.d.A. wird sich 
deshalb auch ‘“ Kraft durch Freude” nennen. Ihr 
Grundsatz soll sein, dass nicht der, der Geld und Besitz 
sein Eigen nennt, ein Anrecht auf den Genuss unserer 
Kultur hat, sondern nur der, der ein inneres Beduerfnis 


danach empfindet, ganz gleichgueltig, ob ihm = das 
Schicksal -mit irdischen Guetern gesegnet hat. Dic 
geseg 


Organisation will einmal die Langeweile der Menschen 
bannen, sie will gleichzeitig aber auch fuer die Ertuechti- 
gung des Korpers sorgen. 

Die Freizeitorganisation “‘ Kraft durch Freude ”’ soll 
aus allen Schichten und Klassen des Volkes, den Gemein- 
schaften des Dorfes, den Gemeinschaften der Strassen 
oder Stadtteile, den Gemeinschaften der Betriebe und 
den Gemeinschaften, die besondere Zweige der Kultur 
pflegen, heraus entstehen. In jeder grésseren Stadt und 
in jedem landlichen Bezirk wird “ das Haus der deutschen 
Arbcit *” den Mittelpunkt dieses geselligen Lebens bilden. 
Es muss, so verlangte Dr. Ley, éiusserlich architektonisch 
das Schénste sein, was dic Stadt zu bieten hat, und es 
soll alle Einrichtungen enthalten, die zur Freude und 
zur Ausspannung der Menschen dienen kénnen. Es soll 
daher besondere Amter fuer Kultur, fuer Ertuechtigung 
des Volkes, fuer Reisen und Wandern, fuer gegenseitige 
Unterstuetzung, fuer die Wuerde und Schénheit der 
Arbeit, fuer Urlaub und Unterbringung im Urlaub und 
fuer Unterricht und Ausbildung umfassen. In dem 
“Haus der deutschen Arbeit ” soll das Wort des Dr. 
Goebbels ‘ Kunst an das Volk heranzutragen, damit das 
Volk zur Kunst kommt,” in die Tat umgesetzt werden. 

Was die Ertuechtigung des Kérpers anbetrifft, so wird 
nicht nur an die jungen Menschen, sondern auch an die 
alteren Jahrgiinge gedacht. “Sport und_ korperliche 
Bewegung ist dem 40- und 50-jahrigen Menschen not- 
wendicer als der Jugend. Es kommt nicht darauf an, 
wie hoch der Mensch springt, sondern dass er springt, 
nicht darauf an, wie schnell der Mensch lauft, sondern 
Besonderes Augenmerk wird auch dem 
Es soll Sorge 


dass er liuft.” 
Reisen und Wandern geschenkt werden. 
dafuer getragen werden, dass der Bergmann, der Weber 
und der Schlosser mit seinem Urlaub auch etwas 
anzufangen weiss und sich nicht langweilt. 

Bei der Feier sprach Dr. Goebbels das Schlusswort. 
Seine Ausfuehrungen liessen einen gewissen Realismus 
erkenner, aber auch er gab der Ueberzeugung Ausdruck, 
dass mit der N.d.A. ein Werk geschaffen werden solle, , 
das Jahrhunderte ucberdauern werde. 
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Communication 
The Term at Cambridge 


[To the Editor of THe SpecTraror.| 

Str,—Your Cambridge correspondent was inevitably much 
interested in the letter from your Oxford correspondent which 
you published last week, and we sympathize with his complaint 
at the exploitation of political disturbances in Oxford by the 
Press. But we shall soon have to face the same problems as 
Oxford ourselves—if we are not facing them already. Fora 
new situation is developing. Very soon after the crisis of 
1931, it was obvious that the number of undergraduates 
interested in politics increased very rapidly. And it was 
equally obvious that most of the new political feeling ran 
strongly towards the Left. But, for the most part, their 
activities were confined to talking, to study-groups, and to a 
preternaturally serious and arrogant deportment in the 
streets. This term, however, they have come into the light 
of day, as their comrades at Oxford did, on the question of 
Pacifism. An Anti-War Committee has been formed, demon- 
strations were arranged to protest against the exhibition of a 
film about the Navy at a local cinema, a procession marched 
on November 11 to lay on the War Memorial a wreath 
expressing sympathy with the victims of the Imperialist war. 
And while all these activities are nominally pacifist, and only 
pacifist, it is obvious from the conversation of those who 
organize them, and from the literature which they distribute, 
that they are inspired by Socialist and Communist ideas. 
It is obvious, then, that the * pacifism *’ of our colleagues is 
of a limited kind, for a Communist, and a Socialist who con- 
sents to work with Communists, will accept war with a 
cheerful countenance, as long” as it is the kind of war he 
wants. This was made clear in a very able letter published 
in the local paper early in the term. A gentleman had been 
requested by the organizer of the Anti-War Exhibition to 
lend certain exhibits. He very wisely wrote asking if the 
organizer was as much opposed to the class-war as he was to 
Imperialist war. He received, he said, a vaguely worded 
and unsatisfactory reply, and very properly did not lend his 
exhibits. It is, indeed, impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that the legitimate feeling against war which has been so 
marked a feature of public opinion for some time is being 
deliberately exploited by our Communists as a means of 
gaining recruits for their own party. 

It has been depressing to observe some signs of a ‘* German ” 
reaction against this pseudo-pacifist: propaganda among the 
undergraduates. The pacifist demonstration against the Navy 
film called forth a counter-demonstration, led by a band, and 
very numerous. In its immediate object of maltreating the 
pacifists, this counter-demonstration was not very successful. 
It only succeeded in identifying one of them, and he—for- 
tunately—escaped. But inadvertently it assisted its op- 
ponents, for, owing to the disturbance which it created, the 
film was withdrawn—a result which would certainly not have 
been achieved by the rather feeble protest of the pacifists them- 
selves. On Armistice Day the Anti-Imperialist procession was 
pelted with tomatoes, but reached its objective. The or- 
ganizers of the Anti-War Exhibition were so alarmed that 
they had a policeman on guard, and sightseers were dunned for 
subscriptions for his maintenance. But it had been very clear 
from the beginning that our young Fascists have little real 
ability at their disposal yet. Their tactics have been clumsy, 
and they make themselves ridiculous by pinning up posters on 
which is printed conspicuously the word ‘* Brittain.” 

A slightly different form of the reaction excited by the 
pacifist-Communists is an increase in the numbers of the 
O.T.C. For the first time since the War, it appears, the 
infantry section has been filled, and the authorities attribute 
the fact largely to the pacifist agitation. There were, indeed, 
rumours that the O.T.C. was involved in the raid on the 
cinema ; and, without for a moment wishing to give authority 
to idle gossip, it is certainly interesting that such statements 
could become current at all. 

.So much for our politics. Turning now in another direction, 
we have felt yet another Oxonian tendency among us—the 
Group Movement. A campaign has been conducted here ; the 
Dean of one of our largest Colleges has publicly announced his 
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allegiance to the Movement; the Cambridge Review has 
devoted a very large amount of its space to a discussion 
of it; and we have a number of Groupists among us—they 
have been known to testify suddenly and publicly in our te. 
shops. It seems that here is another thing which is Loing to 
demand our attention, in its way no less interesting and im: 
portant than politics. Indeed, we are tempted to believe that 
the Group Movement and Communism are to some extent 
manifestations of the same thing. Both involve a change of 
life, a submission to arbitrary authority, surrender of the 
responsibility of thinking and feeling for oneself, and a rather 
exasperating intolerance of others who do not share the pre. 
scribed beliefs. It seems that modern youth has a cravin 
for “ conversion ” ; it does not much matter to what, Per. 
haps the decline of organized religion has something to do 
with it—College Chapels have never been worse attended, 

But whatever the reason, this new fashion for conversions 
is going to involve the authorities in considerable trouble and 
difficulty. Communists and Fascists certainly, Buchmanites 
possibly, will raise problems of discipline which will require 
great skill in the handling. As your Oxford Correspondent 
showed, the authorities there have been to some extent 
jockeyed into a false position—the October Club has got the 
notoriety which it desired. Let us hope we shall be more 
fortunate. But at all events, it is of great importance that 
the publie should be informed as to the true state of affairs in 
the Universities in this matter, and this is my apology for 
taking up my entire space with politics. There are, however, 
other activities in the University which can be trusted to go 
on, and which are in no danger of misunderstanding or Press 
misrepresentation. May we soon be giving our whole atten. 
tion again to them.—TI am, Sir, &c., 

Your CAMBRIDGE CORRESPONDENT, 


Making the Bed 


HEARING you overhead 

It was as though 

In solemn dance and slow 
You moved around the bed, 





Step forward and retreat 
And then a pause— 
Hereditary laws 

Of smooth adjusted sheet, 


Plumped pillow truly placed, 
Blanket tucked fast, 
Ordered from first to last 
The measure that you paced, 


In tawny Egypt so 

Or Hellas my mind 

Still bent to look behind 
Has watched the dancers go 


Gravely before the God 
With cadenced fall 
And immemorial 

Of feet in ritual shod 3 


Nor they, to custom yoked, 
Guessed further than 

You launched in your pavane 
How (anxiously invoked 


With plea of continuance) 
Man’s slow and few 

Steps the unchanging sue 
Through mazes of a dance, 


Dance to your Daddy, then ! 
Ilappy my love, 

With tweak and pat and shove 
Make up the bed again, 


Wont’s votaress, dance on { 
Prepare the dark. 

Altar array and ark 

Of life fetched and foregone. 


SyLviA TOWNSEND WARNER, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


«Measure for Measure.” By William Shakespeare. At the 


Old Vic. 
HANDICAPPED by a preposterous and tasteless fifth act, and 
gn atmosphere somewhat too acrid for the general liking, 
Measure for Measure is seldom seen on the stage. In the Old 
Vie revival a slick production and a strong cast palliate the 

y's obvious weaknesses but do no more than indicate its 
latent strength. Mr. Tyrone Guthrie appears to believe that 
Shakespeare’s plays, like chamois, are seen to best advantage 
onthe Mappin Terraces. The hypothesis is tenable in several 
ases, of which, however, Measure for Measure is not one. 
Shakespeare’s Vienna is a place of holes and corners, squalid 
yet raffish, an intimate Hogarthian background with 
Rabelaisian echoes. Mr. Guthrie, setting the action in a 
stylized vacuum, sacrifices the character of the play to space 
and speed. 

On the whole, however, the production is intelligent and 
fective. The fact that the play was written in what scholars 
(those connoisseurs of the emotions) called Shakespeare's 
Bitter Period is, it is true, ignored as far as possible. Isabella's 
meanness, which sets a higher value on her virtue than on her 
brother's life : her brother’s craven (though inspired) utterance 
of all those things which brave men, and even most cowards, 
leave unsaid in face of death: the Duke’s appalling irrespon- 
sibility—all these things are glossed over. The result is an 
acceptable but strangely colourless piece. 

The core of the play is inside Angelo—Angelo who takes 
over from that woefully eccentric Duke the government of 
Vienna : who—nobody having told him that you can’t make 
people moral by Act of Parliament—attempts to do so: 
who, more specifically, condemns to death Claudio, whose 
sweetheart is in what the Sunday Press, that ‘* well of English 
undefiled *? would call “* a certain condition’: who is there- 
upon sued to by Claudio’s sister Isabella, is seized with desire 
for her, and sees his strait principles, his sincere though 
narrow code, melt into designing lust. When Angelo falls, 
the best of the play is done. The rest is decorations, padding, 
and a jerry-built happy ending. 

So a lot depends on Mr. Charles Laughton and Miss Flora 
Robson, who play Angelo and Isabella. Mr. Laughton’s 
performance suffers through no fault of his own. Outwardly, 
Angelo should be a cold and thin-lipped man, obviously 
reliable (like Iago), and falling not only against his will but 
against our expectations. Mr. Laughton, careful and brilliant 
though his study is, is marked a monster from the first. 
Nevertheless, except for the speaking of the verse, in which 
Mr. Laughton lets his thought outstrip our own, and gives us, 
with too much of speed, too little of variety, this was a most 
accomplished performance. 

Miss Robson came very near to Isabella. The cold, denying 
girl was filled with an austere fire ; she showed us passion of a 
negative kind, but passion strong enough to justify that 
choice (so almost unaccountable today) between dishonour 
and her brother’s death. It is no small task to present 
Isabella accurately and yet to keep our sympathy. Miss 
Robson triumphed in it. 

Mr. Roger Livesey, in an arduous part, almost persuaded 
us the Duke was not a bore. Mr. Lawrence Baskcomb gave 
substance and subtlety to the clown Pompey and Miss Athene 
Seyler made us regret that Mistress Overdone’s lines are as 
scant as her morals, and Miss Ursula Jeans’ Mariana was an 
attractive pawn. Lucio is a rake and a rattle. Mr. Dennis 
Arundell concentrated on the latter, and spoke with a rapidity 
which one had somehow imagined was possible only to 
foreigners: so that Lucio, that engaging reprobate, became 
merely the source of an intermittent susurration. 

On the whole the acting maintains a high level. If you are 
not altogether satisfied (and most of you will be) with the 
principals, Measure for Measure contains a better collection 
of minor characters than any other Shakespearean comedy. 
Froth, that unaffectedly foolish gentleman: Abhorson, who 
takes an artist’s pride in an executioner’s job: Barnadine, 
who blandly but firmly declines to be executed : Elbow, no 
unworthy descendant of Dogberry—all these are casual, 
half-forgotten acquaintances whom we are glad to see again. 
The play, though bitter, easily endears itself. 

PETER FLEMING. 





“TLaburnum Grove.” 
Theatre 


By J. B. Priestley. At the Duchess 
‘© Man Proposes.” By W. Chetham-Strode. At 
Wyndham’s Theatre. 


Here are two plays with no more systematic relationship 
than the fact that they are both comedies written in 1933 
and the accident of simultaneous production. But in reviewing 
them, if comparison is merely the statement of a profit and. 
loss account, it would be affected to disregard the remarkable 
number of their points of antithesis. Mr. Priestley’s play is 
built on actuality, his characters are naturalistic in con- 
ception; when their actions evade plausibility, when the 
case for them is faked, the interest of the audience is held 
because events move within a defined convention and the 
characters have been lent personal significance. Mr. Chetham- 
Strode’s play is tied to unreality, his characters are taken from 
the hot-houses of theatrical mythology ; when they become 
preposterous interest lapses, because the play creates no world 
nor atmosphere of its own. There is no climax to Man Proposes, 
beyond that of confirming facts already known, since the 
conclusion to the episodes it describes has been made known 
to the audience in a prologue: the pattern of Laburnum 
Grove is traced by the manipulation of suspense. Mr. Chetham- 
Strode has little wit in his lines and a robust humour which 
leaves almost everything to the actors : Mr. Priestley’s humour 
is natural and unforced ; his wit imposes no strain on our 
belief in his characters. 

Mr. Priestley’s play opens in Mr. Radfern’s house in 
Laburnum Grove. There is Mr. Radfern himself, enshrined in 
respectability, to all appearance and belief complacently 
and prosperously in the paper trade. At the moment his 
tranquillity is at siege. His daughter is carrying on a guerilla 
war against the boredom of living in Shooter's Green, in alliance 
with her uncle whose weapon is the recurrent excitements of 
the East; a prospective son-in-law (unremuneratively 
employed in the second-hand car trade) is manoeuvring for a 
loan on which to marry and start in business himself; his 
sister-in-law, a woman of predatory instincts and successfully 
camouflaged charms, has outstayed in his house what little 
welcome she may have had; her husband, lamenting past 
glories in Singapore, consumes bananas with mechanical 
dispatch and angles, with conspicuous maladroitness, for a 
futher loan on which to restore the country to industrial 
health. The situation is one that calls for counter-action. 

Mr. Radfern supplies it. The counter-attack is effected 
with a Sibylline assessment of results. He tells them that 
the money on which he lives, and which they are so willing to 
share, is derived from a more reliable source than the uncertain 
profits of the paper trade. He informs them that he is a 
forger, and they believe him; and believing, act as he had 
intended. Within five minutes the room is empty. There 
remains the question, is he telling the truth? An Inspector 
and a Sergeant are mentioned on the programme, so, unless 
the former is coming to examine the sanitation or the electric 
light, at this point it seems that there is something in Mr. 
Radfern’s confession. But if there is, would he not have 
chosen some less dangerous method of dispersing his garrulous 
relations ? It is for Mr. Priestley to answer these questions ; 
one must merely admire, in retrospect, the method he has 
chosen for doing so. Excellent acting from Mr. Edmund 
Gwenn, Mr. Melville Cooper and Miss Mary Jerrold rounded 
Mr. Cedric Hardwicke’s finished production. 

In the prologue to Man Proposes we learn that an aeroplane 
has crashed and five people have been killed. The business 
of the play is to provide the victims. Mr. Chetham-Strode 
fills a country house with people, puts them in situations 
whose complexity would gratify a psychoanalyst, and mans 
his aeroplane with those who are likely to cause most trouble 
in emerging—in the interests of a happy ending the others are 
let survive. In life Mr. Chetham-Strode’s methods would 
do him credit ; on the stage they have a somewhat capricious 
and high-handed air. There is originality in his use of the 
ether as a waste-paper basket, and ingenuity in his reversion 
of normal psychology. But all the skill of Mr. Owen Nares 
and the other members of a talented company failed to make 
the one plausible or the other consistently interesting. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 
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The Cinema 


“White Woman.” 


Wuen, in an American picture, a beautiful young woman 
accompanies an unprepossessing husband to his up-river home, 
somewhere in the wilds of Malaya, certain results always 
follow. The husband, installed in his petty kingdom, soon 
shows that he is no sort of a gentleman; the wife, proudly 
concealing her humiliation, allows herself to respond to the 
sympathy of a handsome young overseer; usually a comic 
servant or a comic animal pet serves for light relief. And 
round the bungalow broods the heavy stillness of the tropical 


At the Plaza Cinema 


forest, punctuated now and then by the ominous thud of 


native war-drums, 

All this duly happens in White Woman—a film redeemed 
from banality only by the acting of Charles Laughton, who 
plays the husband with tremendous gusto and a rich command 
of mannerism. But the first appearance of Horace Prin, with 
his battered straw hat and drooping moustaches, suggests a 
much more original figure than the plot eventually admits. 
Mr. Prin is found to be a quite ordinary sadist, who comes to 
grief at last in a native rising without revealing any of those 
hidden subleties of character which Mr, Laughton’s perform- 
ance leads one to expect. 

For the rest, Carole Lombard is statuesque, but rather 
stilted, as the wife; Kent Taylor makes a pleasant figure of 
the young overseer: and Charles Bickford——-who usually 
turns up sooner or later in this sort of film—is a likeable 
ruffian who helps the lovers to escape and ends with a spear 
through his neck. The production has the customary 
Paramount polish ; but these stories of tropical mésalliances 
have earned a rest. 


“V’m No Angel.” At the Carlton ‘Theatre 


Miss West left the stage for Hollywood not long ago, and 
I’m No Angel—her third film-—has suddenly given her an 
immense American vogue. She is probably the only star 
who writes her own stories, and she certainly has a remarkable 
gift for pungent dialogue. But the chief reason for her 
success, I think, is that she has taken a familiar type of 
screen part and developed it with a realistic ecandour sur- 
passing all previous efforts. Male writers have imagined 
plenty of screen sirens ; now, people feel, a woman has shown 
us a real siren, free from all illusions about herself and her 
objects. 

As a vehicle for the exploitation of Miss West's personality, 
I'm No Angel is an effective piece of work, full of smart 
clothes and smart wise-cracks. But the story has a good 
many weak spots. As a fair-ground charmer, and later on as 
a lion-tamer, Tyra is convincing enough; her devastating effect 
on the sophisticated young millionaires of New York is harder 
to credit. Even less plausible is the success of the transparent 
** frame-up,” which convinces her fiancé (Cary Grant) of her 
infidelity. The purpose of this scene is to clear the way for a 
breach of promise case, which is amusingly handled, with 
‘Tyra cross-examining witnesses in her most caustic style ; 
but the close of the film tails off abruptly, and cuts seem to 
have been made. 

Tyra’s racy vulgarity, touched with humour and a certain 
generosity, seems to me less offensive than the sly suggestive- 
ness of many quieter pictures. However, I’m No Angel is 
emphatically not a film for those in search of pleasing senti- 
ment or agreeable light entertainment. It is meant to be gay 
and glittering ; but it serves also as a perhaps unintentionally 
savage commentary on manners and motives in a plutocratic 
socicty. 

Generally Released Neat Week 

When Ladies Meet.—Ann Harding and Robert Montgomery 
in fairly efficient version of Rachel Crothers’ play about 
ironic meeting between a wife and her husband’s mistress. 

Internationa! House.—Adventures of a television inventor 
in China. Weird mixture of musical comedy, radio turns, and 
knockabout farce. Amusing moments. 

Doss House.—British film about some down-and-outs and a 
detective. Unusual theme treated crudely but sincerely. 

CHARLES Davy, 


————— 


A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 8th 


3 Orchestral Concert to Schools, directed by Sir W ~~ 
' Davies N 
* 30 Scientitic Researeh and Social Needs : Julian Huxley | XN 
7:30 Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (conductor Kabasta) and... 
Lotte Lehmann, relayed from Vienna 
Schubert Sy mphony No. 3inD. Songs by Wolfand Marx 
9 Virtuoso String Quartet and Mary Jarred (contralto) }, | R 
Beethoven and others. aie 


9.30 ‘The Modera Columbus: S. P. B. Mais meine from 


Chicago 
10.50 A Contemplation upon Flowers (Henry King), “read by ; 
Fabia Drake .. “ aC : ve . 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER oth 
7-5 Anywhere for a News Story—Lindbergh’s Transatlantic 


Flight : Pat Murphy ee vs. GAME 
9 ‘The Second News— the topical radio News-reel <= Tae 

9-10 Gluck’s Orpheus, Act 11.—from Sadler’s Wells... oo 
10.25 ‘“* The March of Time = welaed from America .. N, 

The first hearing in this country of the Columbia Broad- 

casting System’s dramatized news—the eo char- 

acters in world events being impersonated by actors. An 

interesting contrast in method and technique with our 

own News-tecl. 

SUNDAY, DECEMBER toth 

2.40 Poetry and Prose Reading .. POOR 
4.30 Children’s Service from All Souls’, Langham Place we ee 


5-30 Julius Caesar—adapted for broadcasting iP 
Rev. P. McCormick 
All Stations 


7:55 Service from St. Martin-in-the-Fields : 


9.5 Piano Recital: Mrs. Norman O'Neill 
9-5 Sunday Orchestral’ Concert, with Trefor Jones “and the 


Wireless Male’ Vbicé Chorus es ate ve re! 
Wagner and Liszt. 
9.5 Cardiff Musical Society (from Cardiff) .. oe es WR 


Sleepers, Wake (Bach), &c. 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 11th 


6.30 The Training of a Medical Student Fifty Years Ago: Sir 
Gilbert Barling (of Birmingham General Hospital) ~o NER 
6.50 New Books: Desmond MacCarthy N, 
7-5 Economics in a Changing World : Stephen King-Hall . N, 
7.30 ‘The National Character—the Housewife: Arthur Bryant N. 
8 Scrap-book for il -a microphone medley of twenty 
years ago =e Ay Af ss N. 
9.20 Foreign Affairs: Vernon Bartlett. ‘ stom OE 
9.35 International String Quartet and Helen Perkin ; music 


by E. J. Moeran os ee N. 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER rath 
7-40 Liverpool Philharmonic Society’s Concert NR. 
8 Choral and Orchestral Union of Glasgow (conduc tor, John ’ 
Barbirolli ; Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson) .. S.R. 
8.10 ‘The human background to some well-known Balkan tunes: 
Princess Nathalie Troubetskoy ee MLR. 
8.30 ‘The Dominions and World Politics—a discussion between 
Philip Noel Baker and Douglas Jerrold .. ap we ON 


‘This promises to be the most lively item in the series. 

g.50 By the Fireside—an ‘indoor anthology arranged by Mary 
Allen, a skilful producer, who was responsible for a charm 
ing ( ‘hinese anthology and for the series called Miscellany. 1..R. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 13th 
12 Programme from Bombay, in co-operation with the Indian 
State Broadcasting Service, introduced by the new 


Governor, Lord Brabourne. Indian music, street sounds 
and descriptive commentary. A landmark in broadcastiny 


history .. Stee se ae ae b= e N, 
6.30 Concert of Christmas Music: University of Bristol 
Madrigal Singers (from Bristol). o« | Wale 
7-30 Voluntary Service:in action: Basil Henriques, ye P. N. 
8.15 B.B.C. Symphony Concert—including Beethoven’s Mas. 
in | 2 ee oy os N, 
10.10 ‘* Mosaics or gramme of ‘poetry ‘and music ee N 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 14th 
10.45 ‘The Week in Westminster: Megan Lloyd George, M.P. 
730 Rural Britain ‘Today and ‘Tomorrow: Professor J. 
Scott Watson .. 
This talk will end with a discussion between a farmer and 
his son. 
7.30 ‘The Messiah: from the Victoria Hall, Halifax, and the 
Victoria Hall, Hanley. . NR. 
g Organ Recital: Thalben Ball ‘(from Broadcasting " House) LR, 
9.35 ‘The Messiah (excerpt from Part IT, followed by Part ITI), 
from the Albert Hall, Nottingham .. i. R., VER, 
10 Wales and the Workless : Sir Pe rcy W atkins discusses with. 
two unemployed colliers the place of the voluntary scheme 
in social service ae eA Ne so so, Walt 
Foundations of Music (6.30, N.) 
Dec. 8. Bach’s Unaccompanied Violoncello Suites : 
Smith. 
Dec. 71,12; 13, 14: 
Dawson. 


Zz 


Thelma Reiss- 


Pianoforte Studies (various composers): Frederick 
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Country Life 


Farmers’ Week 
More farmers, especially from Scotland, come to London this 


week than in any week of the year, on the prompting of the 
Smithfield Show ; and it has this particular merit that it helps 
to prove that the interests of producer, consumer and retailer — 
all three—are not contrary but complementary. It improves 
every year ; and the Young Farmers, whose association has 
lately been endowed by the Smithfield Club, come up in 
greater numbers to these special competitions. A great debt 
jis owed to the King, who is the chief exhibitor, and whose 
farms, both at Sandringham and Windsor, cover a wider range 
than other farms; his Southdown sheep and Suffolk Red 
Polls are in general quality the best in the country. The 
essential national utility of his farms isin contrast to the more or 
less fancy'stock that become more popular with other landlords: 
the Park cattle of Norfolk and the Longhorns of Gloucester. 
On the subject of utility it is amusing to see how quickly 
breeders have responded to the official ban by Ministerial 
bacon-experts on the spots of the ** Gloucester Old Spots.” 
They are holding their own by dispensing with their spots ! 
Inthe battle of the breeds the West of Scotland rejoiced loudly 
at the rare victory of the Galloway over the Aberdeen-Angus 
in the championship for the best beast in the Show. 
* * * * 

A New Garden 

It has been my fortune to be concerned in some measure with 
the design of a new garden—on a clean slate —and a new house ; 
and some of the smaller and local details may have a wider 
interest. It is undoubtedly true of the [english countryside 
that its most distinctive mark and glory is the hedge ; and 
the same maxim applies to very many gardens. It is perhaps 
the weakness of many English gardens that they are deficient 
in structure ; if one may say so, they are too floral. Inciden- 
tally the point emerges in a charming and original book just 
published (A Short History of Gardens. By H. N. Wethered. 
Methuen, 12s. 6d.). The first gardens were Parks or 
Paradises ; and the chief difference between the English and 
Continental garden is still the emphasis laid on form. Our 
gardens, as it seems to me, are very much superior to the 
gardens of most French chdleauv, which sometimes lack 
flowers altogether ; but we are inclined to forget that the 
garden, like the house, is a structure and the flowers are in 
essence an ornament, a decoration. Bush and tree and hedge 
and walk (as in Mr. Lionel de Rothschild’s garden in the New 
Forest), or, it may be, if the scale is small, pond and terrace and 


rock can make a garden in themselves. 
* * * * 


The Hedges 

Hedges are vital to gardens of any size. In no garden that I 
know were they more cunningly designed than at Sturry Court 
where Lord Milner (a great botanist) ** confounded the 
geometry of the explorer ’’—to use a phrase of Lord Dufferin. 
Now the fashion in hedges has changed abruptly within the 
last few years. Almost every market gardener in the country 
has had occasion to lament the fall in the demand for privet. 
Its place has been taken by that neat plant (which successfully 
conceals its likeness to other honeysuckles) Lonicera nitida. 
The fashion is the sequel to a real discovery. The plant will 
grow at great speed—and the modern gardener is always in a 
hurry —will cut into a stiff and a straight wall if so desired, 
keeps its leaves continuously, and is neat beyond any rival. 
It is as good for a hedge as the winter-flowering honeysuckle 
for a garden bush. Yet let no one despise privet. It is not 
suburban, as some hold, but a wild native plant, bearing the 
whitest flowers in the list (as William Morris often insisted) 
and, like Lonicera nitida, its supplanter, combines the virtues 
of the evergreen and the Geckinows groups. 

* 


Rapid Evergreens 

For the solider hedge there is really no rival —if you go into 
the question—to yew, another native ; and it is not slow, in 
spite of the usual belief, if nitrogenously fed. ‘There are, of 
course, galloping evergreens, some of them more or less new. 
The speed of cupressus macrocarpa is fantastic ; a yard a year 
is nothing to it; but it is susceptible to frost and will die 
incontinent. Other cypresses and thujas are liable to sudden 
inexplicable failure, though they all have their place. Holly, 
the most difficult perhaps, can be incomparable, but its early 


years are slow and difficult. In spite of the several charms of 
box and beech and even hornbeam, yew is a necessity for the 
structural garden. A good number, as planted, for example, 
by the authorities at Wimbledon, die, but the reason is the 
ineradicable tendency to plant plants old and big instead of 
the young and small. A hedge for which some of us would 
make a special plea is berberis Simondii. It is stiff as a wall 
and has the colours that flame in the nature of nearly the whole 


of the berberis family. 
* * oo * 

Red Woods 

Fashions, comparable with the fashions in hedges, have 
lately appeared in house building. The opposite number to 
Lonicera nitida is perhaps Jarrah. The wood will interest all 
who have seen it growing in the gorgeous forests of Western 
Australia, whose wealth in hard timber has been both under- 
rated and squandered. Jarrah has been used for paving the 
streets of London and for railway sleepers ; but it has finer 
ends. The red colour, with grain like a serpent’s skin, is of 
singular beauty indoors as well as out, and gives peculiar rich- 
ness to a room where it is used as flooring. Its sudden 
popularity for this purpose is well deserved, as the Lonicera’s 


for hedges. 
* * * * 


Neglected Elm 

Jarrah is a fine wood; but so is elm. In the new house 
referred to the architect desired to use block elm in certain 
places—and could not get it! When we think of the tons, 
the miles of elms that have fallen and been cut and proved 
unsaleable, it is absurd that anyone should seek elm—in 
block or panel—and fail to get it. Personally I have had to 
pay considerable sums, instead of receiving them, for the 
clearance of big elms. The wood makes delightful panels. 
In one of the oldest of big English houses immense panels of 
local elm have been used for the sake of the almost scenic 
effect of the bold grain. It is true that such large panels 
tend to warp ; but the Forestry Research students of Princes 
Risboro” have recently discovered a steaming process which 
entirely cures this malady. Elm properly used is a glorious 


wood. 
% * * * 


Our Useful Birds 

The Barn, or Barn Door, Owl, the Dipper, the Cuckoo 
and the Green Plovers are among the latest birds to have 
their portraits painted by the R.S.P.B., for the sake of 
calling attention to their utility to man. The only one of 
the four to have any black mark at all is the Barn Owl, and 
$2.5 of his diet is classed as beneficial. Dr. Collenge seems to 
have made good the charge that he will kill a small bird on 
oceasion, but an enormous percentage of his food consists 
of mice and voles and shrews (though it has often been 
alleged that birds will not eat shrews). In figures the cuckoo 
(if its nesting habits are disregarded) is the farmer's greatest 
No less than 85 per cent. of its diet is entirely 
useful and none detrimental. However, since its greedy 
young destroy a number of both charming and_ useful 
small birds—wagtails, pipits, dunnocks, and various warblers 
-—the plover is left at the top of the list as supreme benefactor. 
And what immense flocks are to be s22n today about the 
stubble and tilths and meadows ! 

* * # * 
Sins of the ‘‘ Fancy ” 

Some exception taken on this page to the excesses of the 
Fancy (which has prevented the bull dog from biting and 
the fox terrier from going to ground) has had strong support 
in Australia and among agricultural writers. For example 
Mr. J. M. Fowler, one of the original members of the Federal 

~*arliament, complains in the Melbourne Herald that the 
fancier is doing harm even to the Clydesdale, which he 
knew 40 years ago in Scotland. It becomes heavier and 
clumsier, and judges are begged to go back to the older type. 
Most harm, both in Australia and England, has been done 
to breeds of poultry. The fancier has insisted on fine feathers, 
and bred out of the breeds both their capacity to lay eggs 
At the recent Dairy Show in London 
more 


friend of all. 


and carry flesh. 
both hens and ducks: were to be seen which are 
freakish and ludicrous and -useless than-even’ the poutct 
pigeons, which were in quantity. W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
suitable length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. 


FLYING IN PEACE AND WAR 

[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.| 

Sir,—May I be allowed a little space to deal with two letters 
appearing in your issue of December Ist in answer to an 
article by myself on this subject? Capt. Powell points out 
with some force the difficulties of an international air force 
at the present moment, and .in circumstances in which 
two or more Powers are allied against the League. Should 
_a war arise with allies on either side, that would be a condition 
the League could not deal with under its present mechanism 
effectively as it would mean the break-up of itself. Any 
form of international force would, I suppose, evaporate 
‘nto its constituent national parts. 

But I do not press for this international force till it is 
wanted ; it would be useless with European tempers as they 
are at present to force it on them. These ideas must grow 
and there must be a demand. When, if ever, that time 
comes, the technical difficulties arising would probably be 
very different from those met with at present, so that to raise 
them now is but waste of time. All one ean say, however, 
is that no fleet or army, belonging to any nation, could ever 
in the future impose its will upon an enemy if it was com- 
pletely beaten in the air. 

As to the second letter from Frances Collins, although 
the present position in Germany raises difficulties, I contend 
that to link civil with military aviation for ever because 
of the present situation, is unfair to civil aviation and a 
definite bar to progress. The word “ performance” is a 
technical one and perhaps is not understood. It means 
ceiling, manoeuvrability, lack of blind spots, climb, &¢c.— 
all points essential to military aircraft but entirely unim- 
portant in civil machines. Is not inherent stability essential 
in the design of civil machines? Yetit is a handicap in military 
machines. When the writer becomes a little more “ attached ”’ 
to aviation than ** detached,” she will not dub the use of a 
heavy oil engine on civil aircraft * ludicrous”; it is long 
overdue. , 

Military aircraft can be divided broadly into two categories, 
offensive weapons, namely, bombers (under which come all 
the present commercial aircraft) and defensive weapons 
namely, fighters. My proposition is to increase the efficiency 
of the defensive weapon, namely, the fighter. It seems to 
me sound and the first step towards sanity. Internationalizing 
commercial aircraft will not be popular for some time to be. 
That we had also better face up to. National problems 
are different in every country. Let cach country deal with 
their problems as they will, but put an end once and for 
all—by technical agreements, not in any way handicapping 
commercial aircraft—to the absurdity at present existing of 
pretending to be fostering civil aviation when all that is 
happening is subsidizing military reserves.—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons. J. T. C. Moore-Brasazon, 


[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.| 

Sin,—TI should like to comment briefly on one or two points 
in Colonel Moore-Brabazon’s excellent article on * Flying in 
Peace and War” in your issue of November 24th. It is 
pathetically difficult to catch up with a lie when it is well 
started. Some idiot in days gone by, wishing to magnify the 
powers of aeroplanes, made the gross exaggeration that there is 
no defence against aircraft except the counter offensive, and 
the statement has been repeated as gospel ever since. What 
are the facts ? 

Official records show that stirred by the large German day- 
light raid of June 13th, 1917, we reorganized our air defences. 
So effective did we make them that in May, 1918, of a raid of 
thirty-three Gothas, seven were brought down, three crashed, 
and only thirteen penetrated to London. The German opinion 
of our suceess may be gauged by the fact that there were no 
more air raids for the remaining six months of the War. 
Paris had the same experience. In 1918, her defences were 
so improved that of over 520 machine raids developed on 


=, 
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fifty-seven occasions, only thirty-eight got through and 
thirteen were destroyed. 

The Air exercises in this country of 1931 and 1933 showed g 
percentage of over 50 per cent. of raids intercepted and eighty. 
four bombers adjudged destroyed in 1931 alone. With the 
scale of attack greatly reduced by our counter raids and with 
efficient and adequate defences the danger is greatly reduced: 
we shall not obtain immunity, but even our Police do not 
guarantee immunity to any individual citizen. A recognition 
that air defence is not impossible renders less attractive the 
untried schemes of trusting our security to a Debating 
Society, arguing the merits of the case while London burns, 

Turning to Colonel Moore-Brabazon’s scheme for ciyjl 
‘aviation, I am amazed at his conclusions. The very reason 
—weight per horse power—which would make a Diesel-engined 
aeroplane unattractive in performance as a medium range 
military machine will also at the present day prove an obstacle 
against its economic use on medium range civil aviation, For 
example, on the London to Paris flight the replacing of the 
present engines by Diesels would mean the loss of a ton of 
payload or approximately 30 per cent. Is this helping ciyil 
aviation to fly on its own ? 

It is true that as the non-stop range of Hight is increased the 
reduced fuel consumption of the Diesel more than compensates 
for the extra weight of the engine itself but it is not in the 
majority of cases that long non-stop stages are either required 
or economical in civil aviation. But your readers may well 
note that long range is a very definite military asset. The 
increase of range given by the Diesel will enable attacks to 
start from longer distances, adding more and more countries 
to the list of those from whom attacks are to be feared, 
Viewed in this light the commercial Diesel engined aeroplane 
is a greater menace than one powered in the more usual 
manner.—-I am, Sir, &e., , J. A. CHamirr 

(Secretary-Gencral), 
Air League of the British Empire, 
19, Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 


DOES YOUNG GERMANY WANT 

[To the Editor of Tur. Specraror.] 
Str,—Miss Rouse has expressed the enthusiasm of the Young 
Germany of the Revolution in a commendable and _ under- 
standing way. But before she can answer the question 
which forms the title of her article she must go. deeper with 
her analysis. 

When that is done it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that the character of Nazi education for children and young 
people finds its logical completion in War for national ends, 
Miss Rouse rightly admits the warlike mentality of the 
German Youth of 1913. That mentality was the con- 
sequence of an educational policy based on Machtpolitik and 
the goal of World Power. It is idle for the youth of today 
to say that “ the old régime turned out machines, not men.” 
Dominated as that régime was by Prussian Militarism, it was 
a liberal and humane State compared with the present one- 
Party, highly-centralized Dictatorship. Death is the penalty 
today for any young man who ventures to give publicity 
to anything that concerns the military side of the new and 
essentially Soldier State. 

The Nazi view of the World War is based on the guiltlessness 
of Germany. This myth is more dangerous to the peace of 
the world (just because it is less true) than the other legend 
of Germany’s exclusive guilt. It is calculated to raise up 4 
generation which will. fall for a war for the Third Reich just 
as certainly as was the case with the education which led 
the generation of 1913 to believe in the unique moral right of 
Germany to World Power. 

In the organization of the Hitler Party the use of military 
power within the State has been a main characteristic. A 
superior capacity for terrorism, in. comparison with other 
political parties, has been a not-unimportant factor in the 
success of Hitlerism. The S.S. and S.A. men who form the 
steel frame of Hitler's régime give a better indication of the 
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quality and tendency of the régime than do University 
groups (though Miss Rouse’s judgements of the new German 
Universities is superficial) and “ leaders of Christian Youth 
Movements,” since the typical German youth, in fact, despises 
Christianity —he wants a religion more heroic and martial. 

Miss Rouse says Youth believes in Hitler and his peace 
declarations. This is a dilemma. Do they believe in 
Hitler's Mein Kampf? One would assume so, in view 
of its large circulation. If so, they cannot believe in the 


peace speeches, except as a temporary necessity. For 
Mein Kampf lays down a foreign policy of Greater 


Germany, as do the writings of Oberst Hierl, Alfred Rosenberg, 

indeed, every reputable Nazi writer, leader and propagandist, 
which can in no circumstances be realized except by war. 

If it is said that Hitler has turned over a new leaf and 
has given proof of this by banishing the ‘“ War” books 
of Herr Banse, the answer is plain: (1) there are other books 
of Herr Banse’s just as “ warlike *’ as the ‘* banished ” ones, 
still in circulation ; (2) Banse still flourishes like a green 
bay tree in his Chair of Military Science—he is not, as he 
logically should be, in a Concentration Camp ; and (3) Hitler’s 
Mein Kampf is just as much a ‘ War” book as_ the 
Banse books. We have had, it is true, a dishonest 
translation of Mein Kampf into English. Mein Kampf, 
however, has not yet been banned. 

Hitler is doing remarkably well as a member of a Peace 
Society (the actual German Peace Society has been dissolved 
and its funds confiscated, and some of the best peace workers 
IT ever knew now languish in prison). We may expect him 
to go on making these speeches for a couple of vears, helped 
by the incredible folly of other governments in the Disarma- 
ment débdcle at Geneva. 

But German youth is being educated to desire what cannot 
be had without war—to accept war and to like war for 
national ends. 

Captain Roehm was sworn in as Minister and Chief of 
Staff of the S.A. on Monday last. His first order was to 
underline ‘‘ the responsibility of the S.A. as guarantors 
of the new State for the promotion of the soldierly spirit 
of youth in all sections of the German nation.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 

RENNIE SMITH. 

28 Melrose Road, Merton Park, S.W.19. 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sir,—It is possible that the recent correspondence between 
the Simplified Spelling Society and the President of the 
Board of Education has not attracted the public notice 
which justly belongs to it. 

The advocates of reform in the matter of English spelling 
are not merely seeking to minimize the eccentricities of 
orthography, as when the combination of the letters ‘ ough ” 
is, without any apparent reason, pronounced in twelve 
different ways; rather they are Jooking forward to the 
time, however remotely distant it may be, when ‘ the whole 
earth’ shall again be “of one language and one speech,” 
and they hope in however slight a degree to facilitate the 
adoption of English as the universal language, at least among 
civilized nations. 

Language is, they hold, a growth, not a mechanical 
product. If, then, a universal language ever comes into 
being, it cannot be an artificial language like Volapuk or 
Esperanto. It must be the natural language which is the 
most widely spoken in the world. 

It was so long ago as in 1767 that Hume wrote his well- 
known letter to Gibbon upon the language in which the 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire should 
be written, After saying that he had perused the first book 
of the History “‘ with great pleasure and satisfaction,” he 
added: ‘** Why do you compose in French and carry faggots 
into the wood, as Horace says with regard to Romans who 
wrote in Greek? . . . Let the Freneh triumph in the 
present diffusion of their tongue. Our solid and increasing 
establishments in America, where we need less dread the 
inundation of Barbarians, promise a superior stability and 
duration to the English language.” The argument, which 
‘Hume draws from the United States of America in his day, 
has been strengthened tenfold, or more, in the century and 


-alternative to the present spelling. 


a half since the date of his letter, by the prevalence of the 

English language not only over the United States of America 

but in all the British Empire and in other parts of the world. 
It can hardly be doubtful that the present uncertainty in 


- the pronunciation of English letters places a serious difficulty 


in the way of foreigners who, wish to gain a conversational 
knowledge of the English language. The late Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, taking a wide view of the future, began—as his 
biographer tells—in the later years of his life to adopt a novel 
orthography of the English language. There would, it is 
true, be a certain inconvenience attaching to a change, even 
t» an optional change, in the spelling of familiar words, but 
the change would probably come in one generation to be 
regarded as a gain rather than a loss. 

In spite, then, of the unfavourable attitude which the 
President of the Board of Education has assumed towards 
simplified spelling, there is reason to hope that, in the cause 
of international unity, he, or one of his successors, will not 
ultimately refuse to appoint a commission which, if it sees 
fit to recommend a simplification of spelling, will also be 
able to recommend in what respect the simplification should 
be brought into common use, either by itself or as an 
The reform, if it were 
introduced, would naturally begin in the schools—and first, 
perhaps, in the elementary schools.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Dell, Sevenoaks, Kent. J. E. C. WELLDON. 


OSTEOPATHY AND ORTHODOXY 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectator. 

Sim,—I am already much indebted to you for giving me space 
to express my views as an osteopath, and I do not want to 
trespass further on your courtesy. May I, however, say 
briefly, in reply to the letters in your last weck’s issue from 
Sir E. Graham-Little, M.P., and your Medical Correspondent, 
that the Bill before Parliament is the answer to every point 
of substance they raise ? The public generally, in my opinion, 
and I should think the medical profession too, must be getting 
heartily sick of this discussion. Why not recognize the facts ? 
Let us grant that everything said about ostcopathy by Sir 
E, Graham-Little and your Medical Correspondent is true. 
Suppose all their allegations are well founded—they aren't, as 
a matter of fact, and nothing would give me more pleasure 
than to refute them all in detail as I could easily do—but I 
give them every point they make. There remains the fact 
that osteopathy is established as an ‘independent system of 
therapy in this country. The profession is well organized. 
Many hundreds of thousands of people resort to osteopaths 
for treatment in preference to regular medical men. What 
do the medical men propose to do about it ? 

Are they going to ask Parliament to prohibit the practice 
of osteopathy ? If not, are they willing to allow the present 
state of affairs to go on? Or are they going to support a Bill 
which proposes to set up a Statutory Board empowered to 
prescribe and enforce a defined standard of education and 
professional competence for all osteopaths ? If Sir KE. Graham- 
Little and your Medical Correspondent will face these ques- 
tions, we can agree about the Bill's efficacy as a measure of 
protection for the public, for the osteopathic profession, and 
for the medical profession as well. I say categorically that 
the purpose of the Bill is to prohibit the practice of osteo- 
pathy by unqualified and incompetent persons. Why should 
Sir E. Graham-Little obstruct the passage of such a Bill and 
darken counsel by criticisms of osteopathy ? I sometimes feel 
that his attitude and that of many other medical men is due 
to economic determinism. In any case, osteopathy is here ; 
it is widely believed in, and it is in the hands of a body of 
practitioners whose professional Associations have both 
endorsed the Bill, because they want to stop the practice 
of osteopathy by untrained and unqualified persons. What 
more does Sir EK. Graham-Little want ? What more can your 
Medical Correspondent ask for ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

71 Park Street, London, W. Witrrip A. STREETER. 


[To the Editor of Tuk Specrator.| 
Sim,-—I was interested in the article written by your Medical 
Correspondent in the issue of November 17th. Should I be 
. right in describing the article as provocative ? So it appears 
to me, at any rate. But I am glad that it should be so. It 
brings us a little nearer to the end. 
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I agree with him that the two books show a “ marked 
dissimilarity in outlook ” but as Mr. Streeter has pointed out 
that the dissimilarity is not really existent, I will not pursue 
the matter. There can be no significance beyond that of 
priority as a fact in Mr. Streeter’s reminder that my book 
appeared upwards of two years after his. 

Your Medical Correspondent’s quotations from my book 
are as correct now as on the day I wrote them. The President 
of the Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery—note the 
italicized words—is himself a most capable surgeon in general 
and orthopaedic work, minor and major. He is by no means 
the only surgeon in the osteopathic field. My book shows this. 
I could recite a long list of major and minor operations that I 
have witnessed. 

Your Medical Correspondent asks why, in the light of what I 
have written in my book, “‘ the osteopath objects to submitting 
himself to the course of training considered necessary for the 
ordinary practising physician and surgeon.”’ There are reasons 
good, bad, and indifferent—in my opinion the best and only 
valid reason, other than any applicable to medical students in 
general, is that the medical schools and hospitals do not and 
‘annot at present offer facilities for the study, training, and 
application of manipulation in the theory and art of healing. 
Here I include diagnosis. 

The crux of the whole situation is that the medical and 
osteopathic worlds have not realized the scientific basis of the 
results obtained by manipulation, and of the conditions which 
give to the spine its diagnostic value. I use the word scientific 
in its correct sense, and not loosely. . 

For nearly three years my book has been before the public 
and no reviewer other than Ray G. Hulburt, D.O. (whom I 
have never met), Editor of the Journal of the American 
Osteopathic Association, no individual has once mentioned 
its core. The reviews have been excellent and no author 
could have been more sineerely served, but only one reviewer, 
other than Dr. Hulburt, so much as approached the core. 

Perhaps the fault lies in my presentation. But I do not 
think so. Research was not new to me. Scientific writing was 
not new. More probably the explanation is one of mass 
psychology. Everyone has become so accustomed to thinking 
of osteopathy in terms of legislation or antagonism to medicine, 
that none suspected a deeper purpose in my book. 

I now, Sir, formally ask that the book should be 
considered solely as a scientific thesis. I ask that as such it 
should be read and studied and its scientific basis—the core of 
the thesis—be controverted or accepted. Remove to the 
realm of science a question that rightly belongs to science and 
not at the moment to legislation. Let this be done and the 
findings made known within a hundred days lest we repeat 
the errors of a hundred years ago. 

Meanwhile, Iet all who merely practise medicine or osteo- 
pathy, and study not the fundamentals without prejudice, 
hold their peace. I have faith in our medical scientists as in 
our pure scientists. I believe that in the osteopathic ranks 
they will find willing and able collaborators.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. MEttor, A.R.C.S., D.Sce., D.O. 

London, W.1. 


LE FASCISTE MALGRE LUI 
[Vo the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 

Str,—Mr. Stephen Spender’s generous remarks about me as 
** phenomenon ” in general and poet in particular, I very much 
appreciate, but I should not be writing to you now were 
it not that he has stressed an issue in his article which 
transcends entirely my personal interests—namely that of the 
victimization of artists on the score of their political opinions. 
For Mr. Spender refers to the fact that when at Oxford he 
and his fellow undergraduates ‘“‘ were not encouraged to 
quote from” Mr, Lewis’s books; also to “the tendency 
among critics to neglect ” Mr. Lewis’s work—and elsewhere 
in his article he refers to “the tendency” of that work, 
politically, to be if anything “ fascist.’ Although he does 
not say as much, I gather that these two ‘* tendencies ”— 
the one * tendency ” to discourage mention of the work in 
question, and the other the supposedly fascist ‘ tendency ”’ 
of same—are to his mind not wholly unrelated. 

First of all, since I suffer so much because of my deplorable 
* fascism **—am exposed, even, to a sort of kid-gloved boycott 


————SSy 


on account of it, at the hands of the inveterately liberal. 
minded Anglo-Saxon critic or don—who suspects me of 
Cromwellian sentiments, if not Guy Fawkesish ones—and 
who would any day of the week sooner succour a Hottentot 
or Kalmuk than one of his own people who was down and out 
—in these circumstances should I not be a household 
word in the “ Black House” (London) at the “ Brown 
House” (Munich) as one of the only Anglo-Saxon writers 
who has dared to betray a “ fascist’ coloration ? Yet 
nothing has occurred so far to lead me to believe that [ 
occupy that position in the minds of the “fascist ” Fiihrers, 

That Mr. Spender’s facts are correct I do not deny (regarding 
the snooty dons and a sentimental critic or two), but I believe 
that his manner of accounting for them is fallacious. Yet 
what a shocking state of affairs that would indicate if Mr, 
Spender were right! And is it not a rather alarming symptom 
that he should even imagine such an explanation, for the 
most well-merited and understandable unpopularity, but an 
unpopularity incurred upon quite other grounds! What an 
outlook for us all, if we were to be made outcasts (like Professor 
Einstein, for instance)—but in the mild British manner, 
sent to Coventry, that is, instead of over the frontier— 
because we were suspected of discolouring our pure aesthetic 
principles with this, that or the other controversial political 
creed! What a peculiar England, where there had to be 
Whig Lending Libraries—as a not so extreme illustration 
—because little Whigs wouldn't read a mystery-story (however 
ingenious its murder-plot) by a writer suspected of voting 
Tory, and vice versa! But I decline to entertain a notion 
of such an order as this! No: my (very relative, all things 
considered) unpopularity dates from the publication of a 
little satiric morsel of mine (with a Barbary-ape on the 
jacket, you may remember) nothing more than that—the 
most ordinary thing in the world. And who has ever heard 
of a satirist who did not find himself in a similar position to 
that described by Mr. Spender ? 

‘Fair play for the poor fascist !’"—that, I take it, is the 
gist of Mr. Spender’s appeal; and his impulse is none the 
less a noble one, because it is founded upon a mistake.—I am, 
Sir, &c., WynpDHAM Lewis, 


LORD OXFORD AND LORD BALFOUR 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.| 

Srr,—In his review of the late Lord Oxford’s Letters to a 
Friend, Mr. J, A. Spender claims to demonstrate Asquith’s 
ability to make ‘* sudden, sharp, revealing judgements ” by the 
following quotation in reference to the publication of the 
correspondence between himself and Mr. Lloyd George, in 
December, 1916: 

“The only thing that will be new to most people is that Ll. G, 
insisted on Balfour going and that I refused to part with him ; for 
which I was rewarded by his being, two days after, the first of the 
Tories to go over to LI. G., for whom he has jackalled ever since.” 
Asquith writes as if Balfour were some junior minister, some 
protégé whom he had taken under his wing and_ protected 
against the attacks of Mr. Lloyd George. Surely, an absurdly 
pompous attitude to one who had led the House of Commons 
with great distinction at a time when Asquith was merely a 
junior member. 

As the result of the publication of Lord Beaverbrook’s 
Politicians and. the War, Mr. Spender’s Life of Asquith and 
Mr. Lloyd George’s recent volume, we now have a fairly full 
record of the December, 1916, crisis from every point of view 
except perhaps that of Balfour. The essential facts are not 
in dispute. The major political issue was Mr. Lloyd George’s 
claim to take the control of the War out of Asquith’s hands 
and incidentally to remove Balfour from the Admiralty. It 
was quite natural that on both public and personal grounds 
Asquith should have desired to retain a colleague of Balfour's 
prestige and distinction ; and it is clear that he made every 
effort to do so. That he did not succeed was due to Balfour 
himself who settled the matter by resigning his office on 
December 5th, 1916. It is clear from his letter of resignation 
that on the war control issue he was a Georgeite and not an 
Asquithian. He insisted on his resignation in order to facili- 
tate Mr. Lloyd George’s plans and pressed that “a fair trial 
should be given to the new War Council @ la George.” He told 


Asquith quite definitely ‘** We cannot, I think, go on in the old 
Holding the views he did it was, therefore, quite 


way.” 
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rasonable and proper that Balfour should lend his support 
to the Lloyd George administration. That this support was 
one of the chief factors in making this administration possible 
may explain, but does not excuse, Asquith’s resentment, if 
indeed Mr. Spender is rigl.t in his view that the passage he 
quotes should be taken seriously as a “sharp, revealing 
judgement.” 

Is it not more charitable, and indeed fairer, to regard the 
passage in question not as a gem of political criticism, but 
merely as an explosion of bad temper generated no doubt by 
his disappointment at the turn of events in December, 1916, 
of which he had sternly repressed any publie expression, in 
fact, as one of those references to public figures which, in the 
opinion of Lady Oxford, Asquith would not ‘* have wished to 
be published ” ?—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. R. V. Courrs: 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 

Sir,—The letter of “‘ Taxpayer,” in your issue of December 
Ist, calls for a few words of protest. I may, as a member of 
the profession whose salaries have been so “ enormously 
puffed up,” be unduly prejudiced ; but it seems to me that 
the uncertificated teacher’s 1914 salary of £57 17s. 7d., to 
which your correspondent refers with apparent complacence, 
was not a very generous reward for work which involved the 
controlling and teaching of 50 to 60 children—a number, by 
the way, which the Board of Education, judging by its famous 
Circular, would be glad to see tomorrow under the control of 
one master in Secondary Schools also. The corresponding 
1931 salary, which amounts to 49s. 11d. a week, does not 
strike me as enabling the uncertificated teacher to live in 
luxury; and if ‘“* Taxpayer's” cool suggestion of inflicting 
“several ’—let us say ‘‘ three *—‘‘ cuts of at least 10 per 
cent. each? were carried out, the emolument for playing a 
considerable part in the education of a great nation would be 
reduced to about £94 2s. 6d. a year, or 36s. 2d. a week. 

If I too may be allowed a quotation, I would suggest that 
“the labourer is worthy of his hire” ; and when, as is the 
case in several of our public schools, an assistant master, after 
perhaps a four-years’ University education and an additional 
year’s vocational training, can look forward to a maximum 
salary in middle age of little more than £8 a week, he is not 
amused by such letters as that of your economical corres 
spondent.—I am, Sir, &c., TEACHER, 


DEATHS ON THE ROAD 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.} 

Sin,—Your correspondent, Mr. J. Warren Triggs, in his letter 
on the above subject is repeating a pernicious fallacy that 
was exploded long ago. The King’s Highway is not a 
railway track; every ratepayer (which includes cyclists, 
pedestrians, pushers of perambulators, and drovers of cattle), 
has every bit as much right to its use as the motorist ; and 
no motorist is entitled to drive blindly ahead where he 
cannot see, on the assumption that every obstacle will be 
red-lighted. The motorist who declares in print that he 
cannot see a cyclist without a rear-light is publishing a legal 
admission of either defective eyesight or gross carelessness. 

The roads will never be safe until it is legally established 
that the responsibility for an accident shall rest with the 
faster vehicle involved ; at present, any motorist can run 
down and kill a cyclist, and get off scot free on the plea 
that he could not see the latter; the onus of proving his 
innocence is on the latter, and if there are no witnesses, 
the police are powerless to take action. I write this 
as a motorist of 17 years’ experience with an annual mileage 
of some 20,000.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Spoor. 

Downderry, Cornwall. 


[To the Editor of Tux Srrcraror.] 

Sir,—I fully endorse your correspondent’s letter regarding 
compulsory red rear-lights for cyclists. It is impossible to see 
the average reflector unless headlights are switched on. It is 
not always practicable or desirable to have headlamps on, but 
the alternative is a state of tension extremely damaging to 
the nerves. 

I cannot understand the objections raised by cyclists to a 
properly illuminated rear light, and I shall be interested to 


hear whether this correspondence evokes any cogent reasons. 
In 14 years’ continuous driving, the only serious accident was 
caused by a cyclist whose reflector could not be seen ; whilst 
only a week ago I gave fruitless chase to a van which had 
knocked a cyclist over, only to find on my return that the 
bicycle was not fitted even with the refiector.—I am, Sir, &c., 
V. R. RONALD. 


DUNKY FITLOW 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 

Srr,—The review in your November 24th issue of my book of 
tales, Dunky Fitlow, is rather ambiguous, but your reviewer, 
Mr. Herbert Read, seems to be trying to give me some good 
advice, and I should be sorry to misunderstand him. Ap- 
parently he is enraged by the names I have given to a certain 
village and two of my characters. Well, the names Alphabet 
Ayres and Amnesty Rockall are the baptismal names of two 
real people, while Kezzal Predy Peter is not more extravagant 
than the names of hundreds of real villages like Shellow 
Bowells and St. Just in Roseland. Of course, I could have 
called it Bournville or Margate, but there are aesthetic reasons 
for not doing so which your reviewer does not understand. 
There is a suggestion, too, that I am a writer who produces 
his tales easily, slickly, and gets a high price for them. This 
is not true, neither the three-in-one nor the one-in-three. At 
the same time I am given to understand that I am imitating 
myself. I can think of no reason why any writer should 
attempt this extraordinary feat; the notion, indeed, is as 
preposterous as the notion that a writer could swallow himself. 

Your reviewer then goes on to tell us that “ when the 
Georgian Poets disappeared completely in 1920 they reap- 
peared disguised as short story writers.”” This state of things 
sounds very awful and mysterious to me and I do not think it 
should be allowed to continue ; it might even be the cause of 
some further deflation of the dollar. However, I do not think 
there is any tale about Georgian Poets in my book, so perhaps 
after all the reference is merely to me personally. It is true 
that I have written and published several volumes of poetry, 
that they are still selling, that King George is happily still 
alive, and that I certainly did not disappear in 1920. On the 
other hand, I did not publish any poetry until after that 
date.—I am, Sir, &c., A. E. Copparp. 


“SPECTATORS” FOR THE UNEMPLIOYED 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.]} 
Sir,—I enclose a cheque for £1 for the same purpose as that 
indicated by your correspondent “Scotus” in your last 
issue—i.e., providing The Spectator for one year to a working- 
man. I also am prepared to pay 15s. in the second year.— 
I am, Sir, &e., UNDERGRADUATE. 
Cambridge. 
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A Note 


on Hans Andersen 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


THERE are men whose lives seem arguments for the existence 
of a conscious providence, lives fashioned as it were deliber- 
ately for one purpose with a cruelty that has deprived them of 
any obscure and friendly retreat. Hans Andersen is one of 
these, and there is a sense of unusual brutality in the in- 
genuity which providence expended for so small a result, a 
few volumes of children’s stories and a shelf of poetic dramas 
without merit. 

- To fashion this writer what was required ? First and fore- 
most a raw sensibility, a bundle of shrieking nerves which 
barred the possessor hopelessly from any easy comfort. The 
son of a cobbler of unbalanced mind, the grandson of a lunatic, 
Andersen might as easily have become a madman as an artist. 
When he was a child, his parents tried to cure his nerves at the 
holy well of St. Regisse on St. John’s Eve; but during the 
night which he spent by the spring he was woken by a 
thunderstorm and the screams of a lunatic girl who had been 
Sleeping at his feet. It is possible that one thought saved the 
boy and the man from madness: ‘ I am going to be famous. 
First you suffer the most awful things, and then you get to be 
famous.” The same idea isexpressed again and again in his 
work. ‘All who see you,” the witch says to the mermaid who 
seeks a human form, ‘will say that you are the most beautiful 
ehild of man they have ever seen. You will keep your gliding 
gait, no dancer will rival you, but every step you take will be 
as if you were treading upon sharp knives, so sharp as to 
draw blood. If you are willing to suffer all this I am ready 
to help you.” And in the story of The Wild Swans the heroine 
to save her brothers has to weave eleven shirts from stinging- 
nettles. ‘‘ The sea is indeed softer than your hands, and it 
moulds the hardest stone, but it does not feel the pain your 
fingers will feel. It has no heart and does not suffer the pain 
and anguish you must feel.” 

Andersen has been held up as an example of supreme 
egotism, because everything which he and those he loved 
suffered he related to his own future, wondering of his family’s 
early bitter disappointment at a failure to find a livelihood on 
a country estate whether God had not ruined their hopes to 
save him from becoming a mere farmer. But this was not 
egotism ; it was an artist’s parallel to the Catholic ideal of 
the acceptance of pain for a spiritual benefit. If he had not 
found a reason to accept pain, his mind might well have 
broken ; he might have been happy in the manner of his 
grandfather who wandered singing and wreathed in- flowers 
through the streets of Odense or of his father who imagined 
himself on his deathbed one of Napoleon’s captains, instead 
of the broken private that he was, and cried aloud, * Hats off, 
you whelps, when the Emperor rides by.” 

His nerves, too, supplied what fate next demanded in com- 
pleting the artist ; persistence, an inability to find happiness 
even when he had won his fame. In Sweden, when the 
students of Lund marched in a body to acclaim him, he could 
not believe in their sincerity ; he thought they were making 
game of him and searched their faces for smiles. When he left 
Odense for Copenhagen, at the age of fourteen, without work 
or friends, a wise woman had declared that one day his native 
place would be illuminated in his honour, so that when, 48 
years later, he returned to receive the freedom of the city, 
it might have been expected that he would enjoy a few 
moments of unmixed happiness. But at night, as he watched 





Hans Ghristian Andersen. 


By Signe Toksvig. 
10s. 6d.) 


(Macmillan, 


from the City Hall the torches and the lamps and the crowd 
singing in his honour in the square, the cold wind touched 
tooth into almost unbearable pain; so that he could only’ 
count the verses still remaining and long for the programme 
to end. It is impossible, at times, not to be convinced of the 
actuality of this purposeful fate ; for it was an extraordinary 
coincidence, if it was not a malignant providence, which 
caused him to overhear, as he stood at his window in Copen- 
hagen, just returned from his triumphal visit to England, a 
man say to his companion: ‘ Look, there is our orang. 
outang who is so famous abroad.” 

Most men have one earth into which they can creep to 
rest the nerves, but for Andersen it was stopped. He was 
deprived even of the satisfaction of sex. Again his life was 
curiously of a piece, as if no opportunity was to be wasted 
to warp his nature to the required shape. As a boy 
alone in Copenhagen, chance found him lodgings in a street 
of red lights. His surroundings must have continually 
aroused desires which he had not the money to satisfy. And 
they were never satisfied. He was as passionate as most 
men, three times he tried to marry, but he retained the 
exhausting innocence which, to quote Miss Toksvig, “ he 
described himself as the kind which reads the Bible and 
always finds the Song of Songs; the innocence that ruins 
sleep.” 

There remained for fate to limit and define his range as 
an artist. The son of a washerwoman and a cobbler, Andersen 
inherited the folk tradition; his earliest. fairy stories were 
transcripts of tales he had heard as a child. Witches were 
part of his everyday life ; they were ealled in by his mother 
to foretell his future, to heal his father’s sickness, and the 
little mediaeval court of Odense supplied one of the com- 
monest ingredients of his tales, the case with which a poor 
child can talk with royalty. Odense had only 7,000 inhabit- 
ants, but it had a palace and a governor and a regiment 
of dragoons and the cobbler’s son was admitted to audience, 
But Andersen did not. submit easily to the claims of this 
environment. It was his ambition to be a dramatic poet ; 
with extraordinary persistence he followed this aim to the 
end of his life, and because his plays almost invariably failed 
he was convinced that he was not appreciated in his own 
country. 

Miss Toksvig’s is a most satisfying biography of this 
unhappy man in all his curious glassy transparency. She 
writes with sympathy and without sentimentality, and it 
is a pleasure to watch her masterly choice and arrangement 
of incident into a story which is always exciting.. One can 
only wish that she had not confined herself to -Andersen’s 
life. She throws off suggestions for a new estimate of his 
work, which I should like to have seen pursued. ‘* In Hans 
Christian,” Miss Toksvig writes, *‘ the Unconscious was made 
flesh and dwelt unashamed and bewildered among men,” 
and perhaps the chief importance of Hans Andersen today 
to adult readers lies in the frequency with which he allowed 
his unconscious mind to take control of his pen. There 
are passages in The Snow Queen which anticipate the method 
of the Surréalistes. His contemporaries complained that his 
stories contained no moral, but it is in their occasional 


passages of pure fantasy, as when the flowers speak their 
irrelevant messages to Gerda, that his stories have their 
greatest importance for the contemporaries of ‘M. Philippe 
Soupault, 
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The Farmer Under Discipline 


The . Planning . of Agriculture. 
Keith A. H. *,Murray, (Humphrey: J “Milford: 


By. Viscount Astor ond 


68.) ~ 
In the present book Lord Astor and Mr. Keith icone 
resume the consideration of a national policy for dealing with 
agriculture that was discussed in their previous book, Land 
and Life, and more particularly deal with the legislative 
measures that have taken shape within the last two years. 
In the earlier book the authors’ main contention had been 
that the objective of British farming should be live stock 
rather than crops, and that in consequence the assistance the 
Government had rendered to growers of wheat and sugar 
beet was badly designed to promote the permanent interests 
of farming. Since that time the State has taken a very 
definite’ step towards the planning of agriculture by the 
creating of machinery for setting up Marketing Boards 
appliéable to each article of agricultural production, Boards 
endowed with a power of monopoly and control hitherto un- 
precedented in our legislation, It is with the probable effects 
of these measures and of the agreements entered into at 
Ottawa that Lord Astor and Mr. Murray are concerned. 

The book begins by a brief discussion of the break in price 
level of agricultural commodities that has been so marked 
since 1929, a break which has not been accompanied by any 
corresponding reduction in production. The farmer, and 
more particularly the family farmer who is the dominant 
agricultural producer throughout the world, cannot adjust 
his output to demand as a mine or a factory can; hence 
the appearance of over- production at the present time. As 
to the causes of the low price level for agricultural and all 
commodities, the authors do not dogmatize. They put the 
view, that “up till now the fundamental principle of all 
economic development has been the regulation of production 
by price.” If the old system has broken down * how far have 
we to go with schemes of regulation and control in order to 
be able to control price ?” 

The system upon which we are embarked aims at the in- 
corporation of all producers of a given commodity into a 
Marketing Board endowed with a monopoly of the conditions 
of sale. On the initiative of the producers an inquiry is 
held, and if a certain proportion of them are in favour the 
Board is formed and must be joined by all producers for sale. 
No producer may sell except through the Board. The Acts 
also provide for the inclusion, if need be, of processing and 
marketing organizations within the operations of the Board, 
and it is an essential part of the scheme that the Government 
will use tariffs and quotas as necessary in order to enable the 
Marketing Board to dispose of its British produce. The 
avowed object is to maintain prices at a level that will be 
remunerative to producers, trusting that the improvements 
in technique that the Board can “bring about by its directive 
power will eventually reduce the price the consumer is 
called upon to pay. Disorderly production with its alterna- 
tion of gluts and scarcities puts all power into the hands of 
the merchanting business, and the producers suffer without 
any benefit accruing to the consumers. 

Such in essence is the scheme for the reorganization of 
British agriculture ; to it Lord Astor and his colleague bring 
certain criticisms. The object being price control, the fact 
that so large a proportion of the food we consume is produced 
overseas renders price control dependent upon the State 
regulation of imports, and treaty obligations, more par- 
ticularly the engagements entered into at Ottawa, will 
often hamper the actions of the Government. In fact the 
authors hold that in live stock products the Dominions are 
our most serious competitors, so that the Ottawa agreements 
really sacrifice the home farmers in the hope of securing better 
markets for the industrialists, 


The ‘authors make the point that price control must 
involve. production control, and that every attempt at 
pete control, such as the Coffee Institute of Brazil or 
the Grain Stabilisation Corporation of America, has been a 
failure. In these cases, however, the combination ’ aimed vat 
selling in an export market, the British Marketing Boards 
will be working only for the home market. Again, conditions 
will differ with the commodity ; with hops or potatoes for 


example the limits of the outlets for sale have already been 


a 


reached, but with most products—imeat, bacon, apples, 
for example, there is so ample a margin of imports to cut 
into that production need only be restricted by its cost, 


~ >More generally the Authors object* that thé Marketing Boards 


“demand a capacity for organization that is only obtainable, 
if at all, at far greater cost than the present methods of sale 
and distribution, and, moreover, that a mistake is heing made. 
in applying so drastic a revolution to meet what is, perhaps, 
only a temporary depression. They admit a secular decting 
in agricultural prosperity due in the main to the introduction: 
of new methods and new sources of supply ; ; at the present! 
time this permanent fall in prices has been aggravated hy the 
world slump outside agriculture. The authors, therefore). 
favour a cautious policy of protection for the most profitable: 
outlets for the British farnrer, such as live stock products,- 
together with remedial measures like the provision of the 
capital so greatly needed for the re-equipment of the industry, 
on modern lines. Lord Astor and Mr. Keith Murray look, 
indeed, to the re-establishment of our old foreign trade and 
British agriculture as ancillary to the importations of food 
that pay> for the manufactured goods we export. They 
write, ‘* The public interest in farming, which was evinced in 
the critical days of 1931, is passing away. Once again it ig 
becoming evident that the commercial and industrial intexests 
will not favour committing the .country to any large or 
expensive policy, which would permanently heavily subsidine 
or protect agriculture. Sooner or later, ‘therefore, British 
agriculture may have to face the third type of poliey= 
reconstruction and organization on an economic basis . 34 
There is no need to view with alarm the prospect of Brita 
agriculture facing world competition.”’. . 

Here lies the crux of the whole question; can British 
agriculture stand up to world competition as it is now being 
carried on, not as a matter of trade, but as an affair of State 
policy, economic war with subsidies and bounties as weapons? 
Again is not the Marketing Board policy a first step in State 
planning, or ‘reconstruction and reorganization on an 
economic basis?’ These questions are fundamental; we 
have made a step towards planning instead of laissez-faire; 
much has yet to be learned. by experience, but while we are 
thus proceeding by trial and error Lord Astor’s and Mr. Keith 
Murray’s book becomes of value as a clear presentation of 
the points at issue, A. DANIEL TEAun 


Again and Yet Again! 


He Came to England. By’ G. J. Renier, (Peter Davies, 
10s. 6d.) = eas 
Dr. JOHNSON has left on record the warning: “ If Mr. —- 





has experienced the unutterable; then Mr. should not 
try to utter it.” . It is difficult for an Englishman to deny 
himself the pleasure of asking Dr. Renier why, specializing 
as he does on the English, he does not give heed to Dr. 
Johnson. Admittedly he does not find the English un- 
utterable; but he does find us _ indescribable—* the 
English were a mass of contradictions. Haughty and 
affable, self-contained’and communicative, revolutionary and 
traditionalist, all these epithets applied to them in turn ”— 
yet continues to write books which purport to deseribe us; 
The English Are they Human? was a good book; at any 
rate it was a good joke. But it is hard to read He Came ta 
england without concluding that the English, divine, human 
or animal, are not an inexhaustible quarry ; that the joke is 
beginning to wear thin. Indeed, not to put too fine a point 
on it, IIe Came to England is difficult to read at all, 
Consider the shifts that Dr. Renier is put to in order to 
keep the joke going, to infuse seme semblance of vitality into 
his worn-out theme !, * Children and Englishmen sometimes 
find it difficult to remember what they have heard.” The 
remark has no context; it just occurs, standing out in 
high relief from the flats of the surrounding text. And it is, 
I suggest, quite literally pointless. In so far as it is true, it 
is platitude ; and it is not very true. ‘The truth surely is : (a) 
children on the whole remember what they have heard better 
than adults; (0) therefore Englishmen remember what they 
have heard rather less well than children; (¢) there is no 
evidenee that they remember it less well than other adults, 
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such as Esquimaux: (d) if all that Dr. Renier.has to say 
elsewhere about English traditionalism and resect for rule 
and authority is true, they remember it rather better. Or 
again: ‘ Gerard came to the conclusion that the English are 
the most civilized people in the world. ‘ Civilization,’ he said 
‘is drains and discipline.’ ” ‘Another gem without, a setting ! 
I suggest (a) that the view that civilization is drains and 
discipline is not true: or, rather, it is neither more nor less 
true than the view that it is ‘ lavatories and laughter” or 
“bas and gaiters”; it is considerably less true than the 
view that it is a society of educated, cultured, intelligent, 
frée, prosperous and comfortable individuals; (b) that the 
view that the English are civilized because their drains and 
their discipline are outstanding is not true; their drains are 
definitely inferior to those of Americans, their discipline— 
thank God !—to that of Germans. Moreover, -Dr. Renier 
has himself elsewhere noted our eccentricity due to indi- 
vidualism run riot. And what are we to say of “ the English 
are the most defenceless, the most fleeced, the most exploited 
inhabitants of the globe”? More “ defenceless” than 
Denmark without an Army ? More “ fleeced ” than Hindu 
peasants ? More “ exploited ” than Japanese textile workers ? 
Well, well! 

It may be said that to'take an isolated remark of this kind 
and to subject it to scrutiny is to break a butterfly on the 
wheel. But there can be only two reasons for saying such 
things: one, that they are funny, or at any rate smart; the 
other, that they are true. Now it seems to me inconceivable 
that Dr. Renier should consider these remarks funny. I can 
only infer that he believes them to contain some element of 
truth. And no doubt they do, for it is, indeed, impossible to 
make any generalization about a nation at large that does 
not contain some truth. 


Moreover, the book consists of such butterflies. It is a 
spiritual autobiography, beginning with a childhood in 
Holland, proceeding to a Jesuit college in Belgium, a first de- 
scent upon England, where the impact produced a coruscation 
of epigrams, a tour of Italy in which a revelation is vouchsafed 
about the English—the famous revelation that the English 
are not human—the return to England and the decision to 
settle here. ‘The book, we are told, is less a record of fact 
than of fantasy. By this Dr. Renier seems to mean that he 
is not telling us what did happen to him so much as inventing 
for our benefit an account of what might have happened to 
him, if the fancies his imagination wove about himself had 
been realized in fact. This, at least, I take to be the meaning 
of his expression: ‘* These, then, are the brittle waters of a 
life seen with the eye of fancy.” 

It would be pleasant to be able to say that the remarks 
quoted above are not typical of the whole. But Dr. Renier is 
seareely more precise in dealing with life than with the 
English. For example : 

“The change came when, having imagined one day that love is 
romance, he found out that it is life, and that life is too big to 
consider sentiment. His wings were seared, and his vision grew 


clear. Now, the illusion that life is preferable to death only comes 
to him as the day grows older.” 


Is it worth while pointing out that no grounds are given for 
supposing that the view that life is better than death is 
illusory ; that the remark that love is life is either platitude 
or nonsense, and probably nonsense ; that most people tend 
to be optimistic and cheerful in the morning, and take a 
gloomy view, if they take one at all, when they are tired in 
the evening ? Probably not. 

The general thesis of the book is still that the English are 
not human, because “‘ they experience life at one remove ” 
instead of being in direct touch with it. One calls to mind 
the most typical English authors that one can think of—- 
Shakespeare, Dickens, Jane Austen, Trollope—and notes the 
indirectness of their contact with life. It appears, however, 
that Dr. Renier is no longer entirely satisfied with this for- 


mula, because the English, as already stated, are too con- ~ 


tradictory to fit into any formula. Perverse creatures! 
Here, then, we leave Dr. Renier, having ‘‘ docketed and 
pigeon-holed the English . .. . free to look at the human 
world about him.” We may expect, then, a further work 
on humanity. 

C. E, M. Joan, 


Indian Economics and Politics: 
Land Problems of India. By Radhakamal Mukerjee, (Long, 


mans. 9s.) 
The New Indian Constitution. By A. Krishaswami. (Williang 
By R. K. Golikorg, 


and Norgate. 1s. 6d.) 

Through Wonderlands of the Universe. 
~ (Kegan Paul. &s. Cd.) 
Some of India’s problems are in essentials not very different 
from our own. For example, that of getting a decent liyej. 
hood for the man who produces the food and clothing which 
are the base and beginnings of living at all. But othe 
problems arise from local circumstances, such as that provided 
by the excessive sub-division of holdings small enough even 
if they were all brought together—the scattering of a tiny 
possession over several widely severed plots—or by the 
“extraordinarily complicated state of agrarian relations.” 
For the former, Professor Mukerjce says reasonably enough, 
even if custom and the legal system and bad precedent seem 
to have tied the solution up inextricably : ‘* No man should 
suffer imprisonment with hard labour in one-eighth of ay 
acre of land.” For the latter, the confusion and infiltratiog 
of rights and sub-rights, proprietorship, occupancy, posses. 
sion, tenancy, sub-tenaney, grants for religious service, &e, 
have made and ruined many a reputation for British settle 
ment officers who have had to try to disentangle them and 
then establish them in law. 

The problem, it is now impossible to escape admitting, has 
been madly complicated by action long ago taken by India’s 
alien rulers, with the best intentions. Warren Hastings, who 
understood the country system better than any other English. 
man, used what can only be called shifts and expediencies, 
They failed, for reasons which cannot be explained in small 
space ; and Lord Cornwallis, who felt that what India needed 
above all was security of tenure, gave Bengal “ the Per. 
manent Settlement,’”? which assumed that the zemindars 
were landlords. The temptation then and for long after 
was to see Iinglish analogy repeated in India. The zemindar 
or taluqdar -was the same as the English squire, and all things 
were as they were in an English county, only under different 
name3. This gift of what belonged to the community was not 
an unmixed blessing even to the zemindar, for he became 
liable to be sold up for revenue default. Professor Mukerjee 
mentions an instance which has always kept sore feelings 
alive, the downfall of the once all-but-independent Rajas of 
Vishnupur. Another prime cause of the depression of the 
agricultural classes in India generally was the change over of 
village economy to a cash basis, which threw a community 
unaccustomed to money dealings into the hands of classes 
which understood such dealings and their possibilities only 
too well. Indian agricultural polity is now, what with one 
thing and another, in several different kinds of mess, and is 
occupying many good brains, British and Indian. The days 
when every problem was regarded merely as so much ammu- 
nition for political warfare seem to be passing rapidly. Here 
is one more economic study by an Indian, which is non 
political and dispassionate, and useful in suggestion. Every 
official ought to read this book, unless he has already made 
himself familiar with the problem. 

Mr. Krishaswami’s book is well written, friendly, fair- 
minded ; it discusses the many thorny points clustering 
round the question of India’s future—the Princes, federal 
finance, reservations and safeguards, minorities, and the 
rest. It is another proof, where so many are forthcoming, 
of the spirit of understanding which the Round Table Con- 
ferences have evoked. The author is a young Indian now at 
Cambridge : his book is full of eagerness and patriotic feeling, 
but it never falters from a high standard of belief in Britala 
and the value of the Indo-British connexion. 

Through Wonderlands of the Universe is an astonishing 
book, written with abounding delight in natural science and 
conveying the author’s exhilaration. Nothing phenomenal 
is alien to Mr. Gol_kere : the highest altitude at which a giant 
bird has been seen flying, the world’s deepest artesian well, 
the presence of seals in Lake Baikal, the forty highest_known 
peaks—all are facts equally welcome to him. It is excellent 
reading, an immense and catholic accumulation of know: 
ledge ; and its accuracy has already been vouched for by 
good European scientists. 


Epwarp Tiomrson. 
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African Anthropology 
we ag 79 and Legends of the Bantu. By Alice Werner. 
os. 

‘inenge Women : 
Vaienge Women of Portuguese East Africa. An Ethno- 
graphic Study by E. Dora Earthy. (Humphrey Milford. 25s.) 

Ir no educated person today would speak of ‘ savages” or 

** heathen,” or would presume to make excuses for the “* puerile 

and degraded state” of the mind of the African native, this 

is not because the savagery, godlessness and folly of the white 
races in this century of the Great War have made us humble, 
but rather because the scientist has made the point of view of, 
say, the average Victorian missionary untenable if not con- 
temptible. The educated man of today approaches primitive 
peoples not to teach them but to learn from them. He is so 
interested that he forgets to be superior, and so instructed that 
at times he may well wonder whether he really is superior. 

‘Fhe two books under review are examples of the best con- 
temporary attitude towards primitive races; both writers 
have warm hearts and clear heads, a love of learning and a love 
of life ; and the results of their labours, besides being valuable 
to the missionary, anthropologist or student of folk-lores 
cannot fail to interest any thoughtful person with the time 
and inclination to think of Africa. Dr. Alice Werner and Miss 
Dora Earthy between them will help to correct opinions widely 
held among the fairly well informed. 

’ First of all, Dr. Werner, by choosing typical specimens of 
myth and legend from many Bantu tribes and by judiciously 
arranging and commenting on these specimens, shows quite 
clearly that “ the notion of Africa as a continent without his- 
tory, poetry or mythology worthy of the name is wholly 
erroneous.” Then she makes it clear that the folk-lore of the 
African peoples shows them to have “a true, if crude and 
confused, feeling that ‘ the weak things of the world’ have 
been chosen ‘to confound the things which are mighty.’ ” 
Can we be sure that our own feeling in the matter is invariably 
free from crudity and confusion? It is not without reason 
that African witch-doctors are thought to be harmful (though 
Dr. Werner consider them to be, on the whole, “* a force on the 
side of law and justice’’) but so are the witch-doctors of our 
own world—for instance, the noisy rain-makers of Press and 
Parliament (to name no others) who promise us beneficent 
showers that heaven persists in withholding. And might we 
not learn something from Mohlomi, “ the greatest figure in 
Basuto history,” who preferred knowledge to power, and heard 
in a vision a voice saying, “* Go, rule by love and look at thy 
people as men and brothers ” ? 

Turning to Miss Earthy, we find that she has limited herself 
to a description of the life of the women of the Valenge in 
Gazaland, but that the thoroughness of her investigation has 
been without limits. She has written a monograph of which 
she may weil be proud. It throws light upon the whole 
course of the lives of the Lenge women, on their domestic 
science from every aspect, their rites and customs of all kinds, 
their education and amusements. Summing up the character- 
istics of the Lenge, Miss Earthy says that they are both reli- 
gious and scientific, musical and artistic, that they are lazy 
only when bored, that they are unmoral but by no means 
incapable of making of their sex “a spiritual achievement,” 
and that they like money and clothes. She was struck by two 
important facts about the Lenge system of relations between 
the sexes : 

“the first is, that education for marriage ... was considered 


vital, and the second is that the system provided that there should 
be no single or unappropriated woman.” 


(Harrap. 


Why, with us the idea of proper education for marriage is still 
a novelty ; and who will venture to count our lonely and dis- 
satisfied women ? 

Miss Earthy quotes with approval a remark to the effect 
that the anthropologist’s task should be to discover “ the idiom 
of the soul ” of the people among whom he is working, and she 
agrees with Captain Rattray in wishing to regard anthropology 
not merely as the business of recording the culture of primitive 
peoples but as a search for ways of making beneficial the con- 
tact of such peoples with our civilization. The anthro- 
pologist is, of course, continually reminded that points of 
contact between civilizations are commoner than might be 
supposed. We are linked with Africa through the East: 
Dr, Werner says that some of the Buddhist Jdtakas “ have 
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certainly reached the African coast,” and a native wrote out f 
her in Swahili a story resembling The Merchant of Veal 
which he had got from an Indian, and which in any case ma 
have had an Oriental origin. We are also linked with frie, 
through the influence of the negro in America. Our sculpture 
and painting today, our manners, our music especially, show 
impulses that originated in Africa. So, indeed, does our 
Jiterature. Would Miss Gertrude Stein disdain the rhythms t 
such a story as that of the odd adventures of Miss Dipumbane 
quoted by Miss Earthy ? ; 

“T am dissolving. They deceived me saying, ‘Let us go to th 
dances,’ there at the dances, ze am dissolving. I am the bearer 
of the bag, of the bag, I am dissolving. There af Mamma’s, there 
at Mamma’s, I am dissolving.” 


/ 


WILLIAM PLoMEr, 


Fascism in Theory and Practice 


Through Fascism to World Power, A History of the Revolution 
in Italy. By Ion S. Munro. (Maclehose. 12s. 6d.) 
Tue author of this “ illustrated’ volume endeavours to 
provide a complete picture of the Blackshirt revolution in gl 
its manifestations of thought and action. Its first part, 
“The Growth of Fascism,” covers three hundred pages, 
and two other parts deal with the Philosophy of Fascism 
and the achievements of Fascism (Fascism in Being) in about 
a hundred pages. The chapters on “ The Philosophy and 
Spirit of Fascism” are mainly a restatement of the Duce’s 
views, in the form of extracts from his articles. They do not 
add much to our knowledge, and scarcely help us to a just 
appreciation of Fascism in comparison with other social 
philosophies. The chapters “ Fascism in Being ” contain a 
useful description of the ‘* Fascist constitution and the Fascist 
policies in regard to land, labour, education, &c.”’ They are 
written in the manner of an official handbook—the fifteen 
illustrations accompanying the text accentuate this im- 
pression. They end with a character sketch of the Duce, 
which does not give us a new insight into his personality. The 
author’s critical equipment does not enable him to enter 
into comparative discussions of political values. He does 
not seem to know that Prince Bismarck’s “ constitution” 
very closely resembled that of the Duce. Nor does it occur 
to him that the organization of labour and capital outlined 
in the Corporate state is by no means as original as the 
Fascists claim, rightly from the point of view of propaganda, 
Compulsory collective bargaining and compulsory arbitration 
in many forms have been known in many countries. The 
usefulness of the book lies mainly in its historical part. 
Mr. Munro has succeeded in getting, so to speak, under 
the skin of Fascism, and in making an effort to see history 
with Fascist eyes. This would not matter very much if he 
had realized that the Fascist legend of Italian history is not 
Italian history. Fascism is undoubtedly an offspring of the 
Rinascimento, and closely connected with the Risorgimento 
too. But to mention Dante and Machiavelli, and call the latter 
(page 5) “ Dante’s contemporary,’ is not a very convincing 
proof of sound learning. The author ought to have consulted 
Benedetto Croce’s History of Italy, from which he might 
have gathered what really matters in Italian history and 
what not. He recites many names, but Crispi, who might 
be elaimed as a kind of forerunner of the Duce, is not men- 
tioned. His account of foreign affairs is hazy and misleading. 
His statement “ with the aid of Prussian armies . . . the 
Austrians were driven out of Venezia in the completed 
campaign of 1866,” will make the average reader believe that 
the Italians ultimately defeated the Austrians, whereas they 
were so soundly beaten at Custozza, that the Austrian army 
could be transferred to the Northern Front. Nor is there, 
on the other side, any object in belittling Italy’s position in 
international affairs before the War. In 1914 Italy was by 
no means ** under the thumb of her German ally, and under 
the heel of Austria” (page 21). She had danced an extra 
turn at Algeciras, as Prince Biilow had phrased it, “ and 
started a Turkish war very much to the chagrin of Germany.” 
Mussolini has undoubtedly freed the Italian people from the 
inferiority complex it experienced as a result of the defeat 
of Caporetto, and the subsequent low opinion in which it 
was held by the allied soldiers who came to its help, and 
the neglect it suffered during the peace negotiations. But 
he has not made Italy a world Power in the accepted sense 
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Gift-books of Distinction 


FIRST RUSSIA, THEN TIBET. By ROBERT BYRON, author of 
The Byzantine Achievement, etc. Illustrated with photographs and drawings. 


“A vivacious and lucid writer, with a refreshing directness of outlook.” 15/- 
—Comrton Mackenzie (Daily Mazi). 


IVORY POACHING & CANNIBALS IN AFRICA. By J. T. MUIRHEAD. 
With a Frontispiece. 10/6 
“A most interesting and exciting book.”—Country Life. “A genuine shikar book.”—The Field. 
PRISONERS AND CAPTIVES. By W. O’SULLIVAN MOLONY. Written 
by a young Irishman who was imprisoned in Germany, 1914-1918. 7/6 

“A psychological study as much as a recital of varied incident.”—Manchester Evening News. 


“Mr. Molony has a vivid tale to tell.”—Scotsman. “Important revelations . . . should be widely 
read.”—Notlingham Journal. 


LIFE OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. By SIGNE TOKSVIG. 
Illustrated. 10/6 


“A very good book, beautifully and even brilliantly written.”—G,. K. CHESTERTON, 


“A work of art which should receive wide and unstinted rate 
—Haroip Nicorson (Daily Telegraph). 


THE TRIBULATIONS OF A BARONET. By SIR TIMOTHY EDEN. 


With Illustrations in Collotype. 7/6 

“A really excellent sketch of a most remarkable man.”—Punch., 
LIFE OF THOMAS HARDY. By MRS. HARDY. Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 
15/- 
LIFE OF MARY KINGSLEY. By STEPHEN GWYNN. Cheaper Edition, 
with new chapter. 7/6 


THE LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL to his Child-Friends. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes, together with some additional Letters, by EVELYN M. 
HATCH. With 8 plates and facsimiles in the text. 8/6 


ALL THE MOWGLI STORIES. by RUDYARD KIPLING. _ Illustrated 
with 8 colour plates and about 100 pen drawings by STUART TRESILIAN. 
The complete life of Mowgli, as told by Rudyard Kipling, presented for “i 
first time in a single volume. 6/-. Leather, 12/ 


GORDON IN CHINA. By DR. BERNARD M. ALLEN, author of Gordon 
and the Sudan. With Illustrations and Maps. 7/6 


“ Besides the dramatic interest of the story, there is much to be learnt from it about the foundations 
of Gordon’s character and his behaviour in a crisis... . There are reproductions of old photographs 
and Gordon’s own sketch maps.’—Jhe Jimes. 


COLLECTED POEMS OF W. B. YEATS. Arranged under the headings of 
“Lyrical Poems” and “ Narrative and Dramatic Poems,” and the text has 
been revised throughout by the author. The volume concludes with several 


pages of explanatory Notes. 10/6. Ecrasé Morocco, 12/6 
WITHIN THE GATES. A Play of + Scenes in a London Park. By SEAN 
O’CASEY. 7/6 


“A work of art more significant in its attainment and in its promise of dramatic liberation than 
any piay written since Strindberg moved away from naturalism.”—/he Limes. 
THE AVATARS. A Futurist Fantasy. By A. E. (GEORGE W. RUSSELL). 6/- 


“Tt is a poet’s book—a glorious poet’s holiday, glowing with the earnest faith of perhaps the last 
visionary of our generation.”—Sean O’Faoiain in the Spectator, 


THE POEMS OF T. STURGE MOORE. Collected Edition, Vol. IV (final 
volume). 12/6. Volumes I—III, 12/6 each. 
“Beautiful poems, bright and musical . . . amidst much that is grave, slow, and ruminative. .. « 
These books are exquisitely produced.”—/he Sunday Times. 


[All prices are quoted iiet] 
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of the term, Her relatively improved position is partly 
due to the eclipse of Austria, to the withdrawal of Russia 
from the Western World and to the temporary weakness of 
Germany. Mussolini’s foreign policy has been perspicacious 
of late, but it was far less steady than the policy of this country. 
He participated in the disastrous occupation of the Ruhr, 
which this country had strongly objected to. And he advo- 
cated revision long after Great Britain. 

A detailed description of the growth of the Fascist movement 
and of the development of Fascist power make up the main 
bulk of the book. It is often a useful compilation, when 
read by critical eyes. It is not as fair as the author evidently 
wanted it to be; but that cannot be, when hero-worship 
and “a thesis ” rather than the telling of a tale is the object 
of the histerian. 


° “1419 
Kingsmill’s Johnson 

By Hugh Kingsmill. (Barker. 10s.) 

Boswe t's Life of Johnson may be the greatest biography in 
English, but Samuel Johnson is a bad biographical subject. 
‘His epigram ‘“‘ This world, where much is to be done, and little 
to be known . . .”’ quoted by Mr. Kingsmill on the title page 
of this book, would sound very promising to anyone who 
‘knew nothing at all of the man who pronounced it. Men 
‘who do much often make good biographical subjects, while 
men who simply think and try to know usually make bad 
ones. But this promising quotation, chosen with fine irony 
and insight, came from a man of colossal indolence, who knew 
only as an indolent sage can, the magnitude of untouched Work 
in this world ; who thought and read and talked an immense 
amount, but rarely brought himself to write, and could not by 
any twisting of terms be called a man of action. 

Boswell moreover is no help to the modern biographer. His 
‘monumental record of the sayings and doing of Samuel 
‘Johnson provides later writers with a unique supply of material 
ibut not with a design which they can either copy or adapt. 
‘Mr. Kingsmill, facing the problem, seems to have hesitated 
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between a biegraph y and a literary study. His first two chap. 
ters describe Johnson’s career from birth to the writing of the 
letter to Lord Chesterfield, the last chapter ends with 
description of his death, but the intervening chapters ate in th 
main essays on the character and works of Johnson and on 
Boswell and the Life, ~The penultimate chapter js frankly 
desultory —‘** Benevolence, Real and Fictitious—Trayely 

The Lives of the Poets ’.”’ The only objection to this design 
is that once the mind of the reader has settled down to the 
chronological method, it is slow and rather reluctant to accept 
a change, and gropes unhappily, missing the sequence Of dates 
and events. 

Mr. Kingsmill may have decided that this was the best vray 
in which he could do justice to his subject, but the book dogs 
give an impression of having been published before it had reached 
its final form. A few months more work on it and the autho; 
might have solved the architectonic problems which faq 
every biographer and particularly the biographer of Johnson, 

As an estimate of Dr. Johnson, Mr. Kingsmill’s book shoys 
great fairness and soundness of judgement. He avoids qlj 
temptations to be drawn into sensational re-interpretations 
and is content to let the value of this life consist jn , 
new assembling of the odd and contradictory elements jy 
Johnson’s character and to indicate possible ways of recon. 
ciling the contradictions. He makes good use of the too often 
neglected information existing outside Boswell, giving par. 
ticular place to Johnson’s relationship with the Thrales and 
Mrs. Thrale’s own version of the friendship. 

In addition to this the style of the book is an honest one, 
There is no false preoccupation with words. Mr. Kingsnill 
always has something definite to say, and with a few excep. 
tions writes in a direct and clear manner. At times he throws 
out a very neat phrase or an unexpected and subtle antithesis 
Of Lord Chesterfield’s papers on the Dictionary, which 
appeared in The World, Mr. Kingsmill says ** The compliments 
he paid Johnson had nothing sincere in them except their 
note of condescension.” 

From that short quotation alone it will be clear that M, 
Kingsmill is not likely to fall short in one very important 
point—in the quotations selected from Johnson's writing 
and from the records of his conversations, to illustrate the 
wit, the wisdom and the character of the man. In reviewing 
any book about Dr. Johnson it is difficult not to talk mor 
about the Doctor than about the book or its author, and as] 
have shown commendable self-restraint in this respect, I may 
be allowed to end with a favourite Johnsonigram not quoted 
by Mr. Kingsmill. ‘* Mrs. Montague has dropped me. Nov, 
Sir, there are people whom one should like very well to drop, 
but would not wish to be dropped by.” 

Lyn Lui. Irvine, 


Cenotaphia 


3yv Herbert Read. (Faber. 
By Siegfried Sassoon. 


The End of a War. 
The Road to Ruin. 
SUPERFICIAL thought may lead us to the conclusion that ov 
present-day world does not lend itself to ecstasy. Certain 
in technique, in gesture, our poets deliberately avoid the 
trance-born phrases and rhythms that seemed to the Roma 
tics the only authentic expression of a poet. It is difficult ti 
explain this change in technique. We cannot say it is duet 
post-War disillusionment and cynicism, for these experience 
are perennial. Catullus, Shakespeare, Fitzgerald, and Le- 
pardi have the quality of savage bitterness towards societ\ 
politics and love, such as we feel today, but they all expresset 
that bitterness in ecstatic terms. They changed their misen 
into wings. Today poets do not. They put their moods into fal: 
ing cadences and limping rhythms that are a caricature of thei 
hopes, fears, faiths and agonies. One has to observe, howevel 
that where there is caricature there is something significan 
enough to be caricatured. And that something is the familiar 
exaltation of spirit and mind.in which poets have always 
written. Having recognized this, one discovers further tha! 
the technical devices are not so much a criticism of the poet’ 
own state of mind as of the incongruity between it and its et: 
vironment ; an incongruity caused mainly by economic ax 
political disease. 
Here then, in Mr. Read and Mr. Sassoon, is the expression! 
ecstasy, twisted into all manner of shapes symbolizing thei 


2s. 6d.) 


(Faber. 2s. 6d.) 
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I LOOK BACK 


Memories of Fifty Years 


By ARTHUR COMPTON-RICKETT, LI.D., M.A. 

Illustrated 15/- net 

With a Foreword by the Right Hon. J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, M.P. 


Truth—‘* Extremely interesting and entertaining.” 
Spectator—‘‘ Crowded with glimpses of 
famous personalities.” 


I KNOW A GARDEN 
By MARION CRAN Hlustrated 


vivacious 


of the author’s best . . . very charming.” 


Mrs. Cran’s many works.” 


THOMAS HARDY, O.M. 


The Man, His Work, and the Land of Wessex 
By CLIVE HOLLAND, M.B.E. Illustrated 


Evening Standard—** Anecdotes that have an authentic 
ring . . . can be heartily commended to anyone who 
wishes to be acquainted with the facts of Hardy’s life 
and work.” 


AMERICAN STEW 
By WILLIAM TEELING Illustrated 10/6 net 


Sunday Times—‘‘ A vivid and variegated panorama 
of America.” 


book lies in the unusual fullness of its treatment.” 


AN ENGLISHMAN AMONG 
GANGSTERS 
By L. W. HOLMES Illustrated 


much more convincing than any work of ficticn. 
Holmes’ own adventures are amazing . . . the bock is 
written in a straightforward and energetic style.” 


EARNEST EARTH 
By ELSIE GREY-TURNER Illustrated 


is delightful to read... 
well.” 


Truth—** Intimate and interesting.” 
Glasgow Herald—‘ More than fulfils the modest claim 
made for it by its author.” 


THE CULBERTSON BRIDGE 
DIARY 


By F. ven KUSSEROW 
Illustrated 3/6 net 
With an Introducticn by Ely Culbertson. 


requiring quick decisions 

propositions.” 

HERBERT JENKINS, Ltd. 
3 YORK STREET, S.W.1 


upen 





10/6 net | 
Observer—‘‘ A delightful book that will rank as one , 


Country Life—‘* By no means the least delightful of | 


12/6 net | 


Times Literary Supp.‘ The distinctive value of this , 


10/6 net | 


Referee—‘* As absorbing as a sensational novel, but | 


Mr. | 


8/6 net | 

Country Life—‘ As instructive 2nd informative as it | 
y 

the author does it extremely | 





In his introduction Mr. Culbertscn says: “I am sure | 
| that Bridge players will find the Calendar not cnly a | 
| valuable reminder of the flight of time, but a convenient | 
reference work when questions come up at the Bridge | 
fundamental! | 
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BOOKS 


THE 


FARMER’S 
YEAR 


Written and Engraved by 
CLARE LEIGHTON 


“The picture book of the year... 


beautifully produced .. . a real joy.” 
—HUGH WALPOLE 


Two 


“A book which has roused me to 
such enthusiasm . . . so seasonable in 


its suitability as a Christmas gift.” 
—PHYLLIS BENTLEY 


“ Easily heads the year’s gift books... 
should be one of the outstanding 


successes of the Christmas period.” 
—YORKSHIRE POST 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 
AT THE PRICE. 10/6 net. 


THE ALBATROSS 


BOOK OF 
LIVING VERSE 


“The best English anthology | have 


ever seen.” 
—SIR EDWARD DENISON ROSS 


“An excellent selection, excellently 


arranged.” 
—GEORGE SAMPSON 


“ Reaily excellent ; covers far more 
ground than any other collections | 


know.” 
—HENRY W. NEVINSON 


“| am glad to find in it so many old 
friends and such a good representation 


of American verse.” 
—SIR MICHAEL SADLER 


“Very much needed and I hope it will 


be successful.” . 
—BONAMY DOBREE 


5/- net CLOTH 7/6 net LEATHER 
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resentment of the fact that the world is forgetting the horror 
end degradation of war. Mr. Read’s long poem consists of 
three parts; the meditation of a dying German officer; the 
dialogue between the body and the soul of a‘young French girl 
found dismembered in a cottage; and the meditation of an 
English officer waking on the morning of November 11th, 
1918. The conflict of the poem is built on an incident that 
took place during the last night of the War, when an English 
battalion, about to enter a village, was told by the dying 
German officer that. it had been evacuated by the enemy. 
This was a lie. A hundred men and five officers were killed 
by machine-gun. fire as they entered the village. A corporal 
went back and bayoneted the officer, who was expecting him. 
While in the village, the same corporal found in a cottage the 
naked body of a-voung girl. Both legs were severed, and one 
arm was found in another room. Nothing could be done by 
the officer investigating this crime, and overcome by fatigue, 
he fell into a deep sleep, to awake on Armistice Day, 1918. 
The poet has held this memory suspended in his imagination 
for fifteen vears. Lapping it round in the gentleness of time, 
he has discovered music where once was madness : 
“The throbbing of guns, growing yearly, 
has been drum music to my ears 
the crash of shells the thrill of cymbals 
bayonets fiddlers’ bows and the crack of rifles 
plucked harp strings.” 
Under the influenee of this time-change he is able to 
make the girl's soul say : 
“A bright mantle fell across your bleeding limbs, 
your face averted shone with sacred fire. 
So be content.” 
and on that quiet morning of peace, he makes the English 
officer ask: 
“ What now ? 
will faith rise triumphant from the wreck 
despair once more evaded in a bold 
assertion of the self: self to God related 
self in God attained, self a sequent 
of the eternal circle, the wheel 
of Heaven, which through the dust of days 
and stagnant darkness steadily revolves ?” 
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EVERY BODY’S 
LAMB 


with 50 full-page illustrations by 


E. H. SHEPARD 


HUGH WALPOLE (Spectator): “a charming 
book. . .. I make my bow to Mr. Bell.’ 
EVENING STANDARD: ‘this lovely book, 
to which Mr. Shepard’s pencil has added a 
bloom that would have delighted the heart 
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Towards the complete view of that revolution the 
gropes its way, quiet, tragic, persistent, translating Man’ 
vileness into ; ’ 


“a fire to burn our dross 
to temper us to finer stock ” 


so that in spite of our incredible deeds of obscuration We 
shall finally : 


; * wake the mind 
in light above the light of human kind.” 


This is indeed a poem possessed of eestasy, religious eestagy, 
a light and an emotional fervour which I have always Sensed 
in Mr. Read, but have never been able fully to recognin 
until now. 

In Mr. Sassoon’s six poems T see no sign of this emergeng 
to reconstructive faith. ‘The poems are savage, elegiac cartoons 
drawn with that incisive simplicity which has made yf, 
Sassoon’s reputation. 

“The Prince of Darkness to the Cenotaph 
Bowed. As he walked away I heard him laugh.” 

There is an element of himself in that figure as he pouy 
his Miltonie scorn on the folly, stupidity and hypocrisy 
of men-in-the-mass, and ignores the fact that as individuals 
those men might be sincere, and griefwise, and _pitiabl. 
Mr. Sassoon, in taking the eagle’s view, is perhaps too remot 
from humanity. But then again, I suspect that this is due to 
an acute sensibility that has not yet recovered from the War, 
that still dreads the probabilities of a recurrence (it has cauy 
too). But such a mood does not give the poet much chang 
for variety of theme, He stands like a crucifix, one out 
stretched arm pointing back to the War, the other pointing 
forward to where 

“A ghost whose warning breath 


Gasps from an agony of death, 
‘No, not that way; no, not that way.’ ” 


It is a macabre spectacle, and one curses the experiences 
that have stricken this poet who, on the evidence of his 
technique, should be so rich, so deep, and joyous in the variety 


of his musie, Ricwarp Cuvren, 


A Singer’s Praises 


Jean de Reszke. By Clara Leiser. (Gerald Howe. 18s.) 


‘To a generation which knows no singer earlier than Caruso, 
and him only through a few re-conditioned gramophone 
records, Jean de Reszke’s name can mean very little. Possibly 
it is associated with the glamorous impressions of thos 
elderly people who attempt to recall the great days of oper 
and succeed in producing only a string of outworn superl 
tives and a concluding sigh. The new opera public has 
evidence at least of the astonishing physical force of Caruso’s 
voice, even if some are inclined to sympathize with the 
young Chinaman who, after hearing Caruso’s record of 
* Vesti la giubba,” gently asked : ‘** Why does he shout so ?” 
But Jean de Reszke, whose last appearance on the stage was 
about thirty years ago, might have been an eightcenth- o 
early nineteenth-century singer for all the conviction that his 
renown carries to those who were born at the time of his 
retirement or later. He is to them no Iess a shadow that 
Mario or Rubini. Some are prepared to go so far as to dis 
believe in his magnificent reputation, thinking it to be yet 
another product of Victorian hero-worship. Nothing is mote 
exasperating than to hear a dead singer’s praises sung. The 
easy outlet that publishers give to uncritical reminiscent 
has allowed greatness to be thrust too frequently upon littl 
lives, 

This book on Jean de Reszke is not the kind to defeat 
scepticism. How sentimental it is, this passage wil 
serve to illustrate ; 

“Tt was the glory of this Polish artist so to use the human voit 
that his singing flooded the hearts of his listeners with a dream) 
consciousness of beauty which quickened their very souls ani 
illuminated life itself. Above all, he re-affirmed for them the 
eternal veritics of courage and loyalty and love.” 


And when we turn from the author to the testimonies 


- pupils whom she has industriously gathered in for the 


making of her book, we find the same * dreamy consciousne# 
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3rd Printing. 


DEAN 


GoD AND THE 
ASTRONOMERS 


A master in philosophy and theology. 
—Sunday Times. 


INGE 


12/6 net 


THORNTON WILDER STORIES 


THe Brioce—THe Casata—THe Woman of ANDROS. 


Likely to prove one of the most popular omnibus 
volumes of recent years.— Public Opinion. 6/- net 











‘\ 


EDWARD VII 


3rd Printing. E. F. BENSON 


Mr. Benson has made a chapter of history 
human.— RosBert Lynp. 15/> net 


PAGEANT of TOWER HILL 


P. B. CLAYTON and 
B. R. LEFTWICH 


An extraordinary lively and well-informed 
volume.— Times. 12/6 net 





ELIZABETH 
M. WALDMAN 


@ 


3rd Printing. 


It is a poet’s book in conception and lan- 
uage.—SIR JOHN SQUIRE, 
guag J 2 12/6 net 


GARIBALDI 
G. M. TREVELYAN 


G.M.T.’s 3 Classics in one volume with a 
New Preface. 8/6 net 





i CAVALIER, 1620-1698 


YY Tue Lerrers of WILLIAM BLUNDELL 
M. BLUNDELL 


A delightful collection of letters and 
documents, viviily illuminating the life 
of a squire in those troubled days. —Sir 
Joun Marriott. ; 10/6 net 
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CoLb COMFORT FARM 
Stella GIBBONS 


Devilish skill . . . extraordinarily funny 
much too pleasing to be missed.—Punch. 
3/6 net 


Ist Cheap Edition. 








LET THE HURRICANE ROAR 
Ith Printing. WILDER LANE 


A story of immense fortitude and resource... 





ANIMAL STORIES 
ANDREW LANG 


The most popular of Lang’s animal stories chosen by 
a child of ten. 


jram 





magnificently told.—Daily Telegraph. 
5 
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NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS SERIES 


| 


Now ready. illustrated, price 10/6 net 


The Trial of 
BENJAMIN KNOWLES 


By 


Albert Lieck 





Particulars of the Series, containing over sixty volumes, 
sent on application to the Publishers. 


EDINBURGH AND LONDON: 





SHELDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


The Poems of George Crabbe: 
A Literary and Historical Study. 


By the Rev. J. H. EVANS, B.A., Hon. C.F 


and Rector of 


Vicar of Croxton Nerrial, 
Branston-by-Belvoir, Leicestershire. Cloth 


boards, 7s. Od. net. 
Dr. J. F. Nichols, Secretary of the British Archeological 
Association, writes: “{ do most sincerely congratulate you on 
the completion of so attractive and readable a volume; your 
very sympathetic and understanding blending of Crabbe’s life 
with his topographical environment, all illustrated by constant 
reference to the poems, is just the scholarly interpretation that 


one so often sighs for—and so seldom finds.” 


The Abyssinian at Home. 


By C. H. WALKER, O.B.E., late Sudan 
Civil Service, H.B.M. Consul for Western 
Ethiopia. Cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net. 

Abyssinia is coming into the field of the world’s interest, atid 


trustworthy information is badly needed. This is not a globe; 
considerable 


trotter’s travel-book, but a_ scientific work of 
importance. Mr. Walker, who is the compiler of the Amharic- 
English Dictionary, and knows the people and their ways 


intimately, took down the information from the lips of the 
people, and has now written it out in English just as it came 
from his informants. The value of the book from the scholar’s 
standpoint is much increased. 





THE SHELDON PRESS, Northumberland Avenue, 











WILLIAM HODGE & COMPANY, LIMITED — 


London, W.C, 2 and of all bookshops. 
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of beauty,” but few signs of its quickening effect. 
retains this memary of her lessons :. 


One pupil 


“ His. singing-was so beautiful, so controlled, so refined, so 
effortless, that one did not dare to defile the air with a vocal attempt 
afterwards. Often, after listening to him, I could not sing; I 
could only weep.” 


And are not tears the privilege of the reader who, looking for 
some -priceless preeept, receives a wet handkerchief ? 

There are eompensations, however. Miss Leiser, for 
example,’ sometimes permits Mr. Bernard Shaw to throw 
open a window, although she invariably chides him for 
causing a draught : ‘ 

“His acting as Otello was-about equally remarkable for its 
amateurish ineptitude and for its manifestations of the natural 
histrionic powers which he has so studiously neglected for the 
last fifteen years. ... His reluctance to determined physical 
action came out chiefly in his onslaught on Iago, which he managed 


in such a way as to make the audience feel how extremely obliging 
it was of Maurel to fall.” 


This and a few similar passages bring the singer to life for a 
moment. We are the more ready to believe in his beautiful 
voice after learning that he could fail as an actor. 

In Miss Leiser’s book many come forward to bear cloudy 
witness to Jean de Reszke’s singularly attractive character. 
Mrs. Anton Seidl was once asked if she did not consider that 
ihe adulation of his personal qualities had been -overdone. 
“There were no faults’ was her emphatic reply.. Occa- 
sionally Miss Lv«iser heard the admission that there was 
perhaps a hint of selfishness in Jean de Reszke, but always, 
she declares, it. was immediately interpreted as a necessary 
manifestation of the artist’s life. ‘Fhe story of this life begins 
with the origins of the de Reszke family in Poland, the dis- 
covery of musical talent in Jean, in his brother Edouard and 
his sister Josephine, of whose later career as an opera singer 
few of the present generation are aware. Jean was not 
original in starting with the misconception that he was a 
baritone. (The error, by the way, is not so grievous as that 
which many natural baritones make in forcing themselves by 
hot-house methods to blossom as tenors.) When his voice 
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City Without Walls 


AN ANTHOLOGY 
SETTING FORTH THE DRAMA 
OF HUMAN LIFE 


arranged by 
MARGARET CUSHING OSGOOD 


‘¢The City Without Walls’ is about as 
good as it could possibly be, and supplies 
a definite need.’ SPECTATOR 


‘The reader willsfind much heavenly and 
much lovely human wisdom. There is 
material in the Anthology for a rich 
spiritual culture.’ 

AE in the DUBLIN MAGAZINE 


764 pages I $s. net 
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== 
was released and took wing, his succéss“ag Lohenprin, Ri: 
and Raoul was irresistible. The climax came when, as if id 
answer to a challenge, he sang as Siegfried in German, Asa 
teacher in later life, his name became even more ilustr; ; 
Hé left behind no “ method” of singing, and that is to his 
credit ; but if that baffled Chinaman had been able to ask’ 
his question of Jean de Reszke, he would have learnt 
au thédtre il-faut gueuler, mais. il faut savoir guculer, j 


Basit Maye, 












Herodotus, Recorder and Dupe : 


American Stew. By W. Tecling. (Herbert Jenkins. 10s, 6d.) 
The Nearby Thing. By W. 'Teeling. (Herbert Jenkins. 3s, 6d.) 
THE ingredients of an Irish stew differ from place to place, ang 
what is fashionable in Armagh may be called poison in Count 
Cork. American stews, on the other hand, differ from time to 
time. The races and religious “ sports ’’ which make up the 
welter of the United States each seem to concentrate on place 
as their known and leave time as their variable. ‘The Mormons 
are at home in Utah or Kansas, the Protestant behaviourists 
in the Bible Belt, the Italians, negroes, Doukhobors, Religious 
Communists, fanatical realtors, rigid bankers and American. 
Buddhists also, after their kind, in their own locality. Only 
with depression does the Stew begin to seethe, along the 
railways and roads, hoboing and hitch-hiking away from their 
workless_ towns. 

It was fortunate that Mr. Tecling was in America in 198], 
when the depression was getting its teeth in hard. Hf he had 
stayed in England that year he would have displaced Miss 
Susan Lawrence at the General Election, for he is one of those 
young spring-heeled Conservatives who fight hopeless seats ig 
the slums. He would not have written this book ; and this 
book, though he does not guess it, is a historical record in the 
line of Herodotus. Pretending to no style and never varying 
the method of direct personal narrative, it sheds laughter ig 
every paragraph, forbears to moralize—for which one thankg 
heaven after reading The Nearby Thing—and gives vital facts 
about American middle-class life and American labour in the 
second year of the great slump. His experiences as a hobo 
travelling in a herd on freight-trains, or marching the roads 
with occasional lifts from unemployed men looking for work 
by car, testify to the surprising fluidity, toughness and 
initiative of the American working-class. With this type 
Mr. Teeling is much more at home, it is clear, than with the 
English ; for he too is an individualist and an optimist and 4 
swift recorder of simple sensations : which is the American 
genius. Thus he is an ideal chronicler of America, for he can 
get straight to the American heart. He can enjoy, as rapidly 
and inconsequently as he describes, the road, Hollywood, 
Reno, the dude ranch, the mortician’s parlour, the University 
of Montana’s summer course and a negro service where fat 
women fall in fits. And he notes how the depression affectd 
or does not afféet everything. He swallows much, like 
Herodotus. ‘‘ Interested in unemployment ” as he announces 
himself, he recounts with evident admiration the various 
ways in which American cities tackled the problem. It 8 
difficult to decide whether they are more silly or generous, 
But as he scatters them in American Stew they are history; 
History, too, is the weird religious basis for everything, 
especially business, in the United States, and for the politically 
minded all the seeds of Rooseveltism can be dug from Mr, 
Teeling’s few stories of common political thought in 1931, 

In The Nearby Thing Mr. Teeling has been faced by a serious 
difficulty. This is unemployment in England. Can he get 
the political gag out of his mouth and write good straight 
experience like American Stew? He fails, for he immediately 
starts theorizing about unemployment, and this, with its 
continuous—often offensive—interruptions makes his picture 
of the practical working of schemes in this country at once 
tedious and incomplete. In spite of his shabby clothes and 
doss-house nights the personal touch is not here. Mr. Teeling 
seems seldom to have won the confidence of the working-man, 
even after he had learned not to “ sit down like a gentleman.” 

The book is packed with lively generalizations for which 
an instinctive assent is expected. Thus Communism is ident 
tified with moral corruption, and the use of machinery com 
nected a priori with materialism and disbelief in a future life 
Herodotus has relied too much on Delphi for the truth. 
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TALES 
OF ACTION 


A new series of books for boys 
by Men of Letters 
Edited by 
L. A. G. STRONG 
“J 
KNIGHTS AT BAY 
By Philip Lindsay 








ANDRE 
MAUROIS 
KING EDWARD 


AND HIS TIMES 


15s. net 





II 
DICK WILLOUGHBY 
3y Cecil Day-Lewis 
With Illustrations by H. R. Millar 
3s. 6d. net each 


cr 
THE LONG JOURNEY 


A history of England 
for young Children 


Desmond MacCarthy broadcasting: 


‘It's not so much a biography as a picture of 
an epoch, Although Edward VII is the prin- 
cipal figure, the book contains portraits of all 
the leading statesmen of his reign, drawn with 
| knowledge, while the summaries of varying 
| international situations are condensed and clear. 
| But anyone who wants to go into the diplomacy 
| of King Edward's reign had better also read 


J. A. SPENDER'S 


FIFTY YEARS 
OF EUROPE 


21s. net 


By 
Laurence Housman 
and 


Cc. H. K. Marten 
Vice-Provost of Eton 
College 


999999999999 990099990999 999000999999 999 999990990090 0909 


Illustrations and drawings from many sources, with 
illustrations in colour and colour jacket by H. R. Millar 


7s. Od. net 
q “This is a fine book.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement 
"Ss 
NUMBER 11 JOY STREET 
By 
Compton Mackenzie 
Laurence Housman 
L. A. G. Strong 
Mabel Marlowe 
Eleanor Farjeon 
Algernon Blackwood 
Harry Rountree 
and others 
6s. net 


g “The Joy Street Annuals are, of course, the only 
ones which ought to be allowed into any house where 
there is respect for literature or children.” 


—The Week-cnd Review 


CAT’S CRADLES FOR 
HIS MAJESTY 


3y Margaret & Mary Baker 
3s. Od. net 
The other “Baker” Books 
3s. 6d. net each: 
Patsy a4 the 
Leprechaun 


It is worth while to read these books 
together.’ 





THE 
MILNER PAPERS 


South Africa 1899-1905 


‘An ample and comprehensive selection .. . 
a book of exceptional illumination.’ 
30s. net —TZhe Times. 





* The Ideal Gift Book 
SHAKESPEARE'S 
SONNETS 


Edited by Margaret Flower 
(Printed by Eric Gill) 10/6 net 





% The Book Society December Choice 


THE 
UNFORGOTTEN 
PRISONER 


R. C. Hutchinson 


8s. net 


* 
Peacock Eggs 
* 
Noddy 
Goes a-Ploughing 
* 
Tomson’s Hallowe’en 


q “‘A new black Baker’ is not to be missed.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement 


BASIL BLACKWELL : OXFORD 
Write for complete list 
9999999999999 99999909999090999090990909990009 
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An Heir To Gissin 
8 

The Unforgotten Prisoner. By R. C. Hutchinson. (Cassell. 8s.) 

Mr. R. C. Hutcuinson is an interesting and significant 

representative of the modern realistic school: and The Unfor- 

gotten Prisoner is a particularly interesting and significant novel. 
It is also a perplexing book, involved and unsatisfactory in 
construction, provocative in argument, and_ slightly over- 
clouded in its final effect. But, for all these drawbacks, it is 
an eager, sincere, and absorbing. picture of contemporary life 
and character, far worthier of consideration than 75 per cent. 
of the fiction of the hour. In Meredith’s well-remembered 
phrase, it “‘ lights up the candelabra in the brain”; and, if 

; the light is sometimes uncertain and flickering, it never fails 
to keep its glow alive. 

Modern realism differs very little in its details from the 
tealism of the past; and Mr. Hutchinson may be reckoned 
as in the “ apostolic succession ” from. Gissing and George 
Moore. His atmosphere and his effects depend upon a labo- 
rious accumulation of minutiae ; he sees everything in high 

: relief; and lingers as tenderly as Holman Hunt over the 
, painting of a shaving or a jewel. The same method controls 
his psychology. The passage of an impulse into action is 
followed with the precision of a diagnosing specialist, inquisi- 
tive and acute. The result is a book at least twice the length 
of the average novel, packed upon every page with fine work- 
manship and vivid colour. If the construction of the story 
were on a level with the detail The Unforgotten Prisoner would 
rank among the most memorable novels of the year. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Hutchinson has bungled his construction badly, 
to the very serious prejudice of his story. The book is in three 
parts, of which the first and the third are told in the first 
person, by one of the principal actors in the drama, while the 
central portion of the book is simple narrative, related by the 
novelist. The broken and unnatural effect of this change is 
further complicated by the author’s habit of switching the 
scene from place to place with the abruptness of a cinema film. 
The pattern of the tale changes as rapidly as a kaleidoscope ; 
and the reader is continually baffled and confused. But on 
a second reading (which for its intrinsic qualities the story well 
deserves) the connecting threads become clearer, and the 
finished pattern shapes itself. And the final impression is one 
of innate power and persistent grip. 

The underlying theme of the story is the temperamental 
antagonism between England and Germany, which, by a 
happy stroke of the author’s invention, is embodied in a 
young man, Klaus Gotthold, who, while himself ignorant of 
the fact, is the fruit of an interrupted union between the 
son of an English parsonage and the daughter of a German 
baron. Klaus’s real father goes along the beaten path of 
English clerical preferment, to the offer of a bishopric; his 
mother returns to Germany, her first romance in ruins, to 
marry a German officer, who is soon involved in the War. But 
not in the German army. Joining the secret service, he 
obtains a commission as an American on the British side ; 
and, by a coincidence (of a kind rather too prodigally employed 
in the story), when he is detected in his espionage, it is Klaus’s 
uncle, the parson-father’s brother, who has_ to 
Klaus’s foster-father to execution. 

Thenceforward Klaus’s widowed mother is racked by 
Joathing of the English, and her son inherits the sentiment 
with interest. At a tyrannical Papist college, to which he 
is banished, a garbled version of his parentage is whispered 
about, so that his life becomes intolerable. He escapes, like 
Casanova, over the roofs, and that escape is one of the most 
breathless episodes in the story. He rejoins his mother, now 
in squalid poverty, and is plunged into the chaos of post-War 
revolution in a derelict provincial town. His brain is gradually 
unhinged by the horrors he endures ; and when at last, after 
adventures too crowded and exciting to enumerate, he arrives 
in England, and finds a shelter in the Hampstead home of 
the uncle who condemned his supposed father to death, past, 
present and future are all submerged in a mist of imaginative 
coma. At last the veil is lifted, and the call of the Fatherland 
claims him, Leaving behind him in England two devoted 
and desolate friends, he returns to Germany. and a German 
alliance. The sense of Joss which he bequeaths to his friends 
in England is just one more sacrifice on the altar of inter- 
national incompatibility. 


condemn 


——= ee, 


Mr. Hutchinson has attacked a big theme with eoy 
sincerity. His stage is bustling with character, and the 
elements of drama are not unrelieved by humour, [If he 
submit his vigorous fancy to the discipline of ‘construction ang 
restraint, he has a good chance of writing a novel that will 
stand the test of time. In the meanwhile he has alread 
written a vigorous, sincere, and impressive story, whic, 
ought by no means to be missed. 

ARTHUR Wavzan, 


Lady Hornet’s Memoirs 


Time Remembered. By Frances Horner. (Heinemann, 15s) 


I HAVE often thought of the virtues of a country house hostes 
and how unselfish and considerate she generally is. Her own 
desires and prejudices are swamped in the bigger desire to 
make her guests comfortable and amused during their stay 
with her, and in ‘this service sluggishness and selfishness djs. 
appear, and effort and sympathy take their place. There apy 
just a few people who constitute themselves hostesses of the 
world itself—of life in fact, and whatever their circumstance 
may be, poor or rich, ill or well, they try to make life for their 
family and friends happy. And it is splendidly fortunate jf 
one of these born hostesses of life happens to live, as Frances 
Horner does, in a beautiful and gracious old house to-~which she 
an welcome her friends. She has a genius for friendship as 
well as for entertaining, and these two things do not always 20 
together. Ihave often and often enjoyed both her gifts : she 
is a wonderful and constant friend and her companionship js 
never stale or dull." The book displays all this without any 





complacency or egotism ; if one did not know, it could only be 
by inference one would understand that it is she, the 
incomparable and only she, who makes the life at Melk 
what it is. 

This is not the book of a practised writer, though it is very 
well written ; nor is it a biography, though it is full of thing 
which have an historical value: nor is it a work of imagina- 
tion, though one is conscious all the time of a sensitive and 
poetical mind, reviewing life with a blessed tolerance anda 
heart full of love. It is the book of a personality which has 
hitherto expressed itself mainly in talk and deed, and a certain 
amount in letters, but has never before opened its heart and 
mind to the public. This gives the book an unusual quality 
which amply compensates for a certain lack of technique. 

One impression is strong, though never recorded, and itis 
that life at Mells continues to be stimulating and vital, and 
that the younger generations still move round the central 
figure. 

Some letters from friends are incorporated in the book, not 
chronologically, but in sections, with the design of portraying 
their writers in the solid, and not merely in relation to their 
correspondent, This is not very common in an autobiography, 
and is an original method and I think on the whole successful, 
because the letters ‘which are printed from Ruskin, Asquith 
and, above all, Burne Jones, are lovely things, especially thos 
from the painter. We can never have too many Burne Jones 
letters. One of the greatest of Lady Horner's friends on the 
other hand is not represented by a single letter, presumably 
because he did not possess the airy gift. I could wish she had 
included more than one of her own, for in her case the two 
elements in correspondence, the give and take, would have 
been a delight. 

I must finish : the whole book is fragrant ; there is no small 
ness in it and no vanity. The writer is too intelligent to k 
vain, and yet the readers who do not know her personally 
will, I believe, understand that Frances Horner is a rare ind: 
vidual who has a breadth of tolerance that has not impaired 
her own standard, and a wit which can be caustic but is never 
unkind, combined with a marvellous zest in life. The deepet 
notes are not absent either in her nature or her book. Sit 
Philip Sidney's precept, “ Look in thy heart and write,’ 
describes what she has done. We realize how much she has 
loved and suffered and yet remained without bitterness, not 
waiting for the end of life, but meeting it with a courage whieh 
is almost gay. : : 

The illustrations designed by her friend Nicholson, the great 
artist, add a peculiar charm to the book; they form, as it wert 
an interpretation of her deeper moods, especially perhapi) 
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FAIRIES AND 
ENCHANTERS 


by AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 


With 83 illustrations in colour and line 

by WILMA HICKSON. 

The best fairy tales and legends of Old 
England, and a few brought back from 

New England—most of them new to almost 
every reader. A book based on months of 
research and a skilful understanding of 

the young mind, but full of charm and 
humour and the author’s own whole-hearted 
enjoyment of the stories. 

Fairies — Elves — Giants — Dwarfs — 

Witches — Enchanters — Boggarts — 

Mermaids — on — Dragons — Princesses — 
Pisgies AND a Billy Blin. 

“A grand book—the best and least hackneyed 
collection of fairy stories that has been 


5, made for many years. Tales and illustrations 


alike are for the connoisseur, of any age.”"—The Spectator. 
7s, 6d. net. 


OLD PETER’S RUSSIAN 
TALES 


ship as ' by ARTHUR RANSOME. 


vaYS go 
S: she 
ship is 
ut any 
my be 
e, the 

Mells 


S very 
things 


Illustrated and decorated by Dmitri Mitrokhin. 

A charming book of Russian folk-tales. 

“Arthur Ransome is the best writer for 

boys and girls in England today.”—Hugh Walpole. 
“Mr. Ransome is at his best in ‘Old Peter’s 
Russian Tales.’ ”’"—The Listener. 6s. net. 


THE NELSONIAN LIBRARY 


Edited by JOHN HAMPDEN. 
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Large crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. Lavishly illus- 
trated. 

20 volumes. Each 3s. 6d. net. 

Books for boys and girls of all tastes and all 

ages from seven to seventeen. A series 

which sets a new standard by its range, 

quality and appeal to the young reader of 

today. 

“A remarkable success . .. . well illustrated ..... 
excellently printed.”—The Library Review. 
“Wonderful value for the money.”—Everyman. 

The first twenty volumes include :— 


THE AMBER GATE 


by KITTY BARNE. (Mrs. Eric Streatfeild) 
Illustrated by Ruth Gervis. 

A most unusual story book in which the young 

reader shares adventures, brave or humorous, 

with boys and girls of the past and present. 

“A charming book.”—The Guider. (10-14). 

3s, 6d. net. 


WILD LIFE STORIES 
by MARIBEL EDWIN 


Ranging from the North Pole to the South, 
these stories are true to nature, but full of 
drama and colour. (13-17). 3s. 6d. net. 


by ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS 
With many photographs and drawings. A 
completely revised and up-to-date edition of this 
very popular book. ‘‘ An admirable account.” — 
The Observer. (12-17). 3s. 6d. net. 


These are only two of the twenty volumes. 
Your bookseller will show you them all, 
and the publishers wiil gladly send 

an illustrated prospectus. 


T. NELSON & SONS. LTD. 


35-36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 
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MIU0INOLOISLAD 


GIVE BOOKS— 
GIVE PLEASURE 


Christmas is upon us again, bringing its usual 
message of hope and good cheer, AND that 
worst of all questions, ““ What the dickens am 
I to give everybody?” We suggest the 
answer, “ BOOKS.” 


For Your Sporting Friends 
The Wonders of Ski-ing 


By Arno_p Fanck and HANNES SCHNEIDER. 21s. 
Profusely illustrated. 

“The one necessary Christmas present for all who indulge 

themselves in winter sports. A ski-er’s ‘Inquire Within’ 

... the illustrations are perfect.”"—Moruing Post. 


Better Tennis 


By Haze. Hotrcukiss WIGHTMAN. 5s. 
Illustrated. 
An account of Mrs. Wightman’s own tennis story, and a 
book of instruction as to how a good game may be developed 
by any keen player. 
. Ready on Dec. 12th. 


Modern Tennis 
By Heren Hert Jacons. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


“ Redounds in wisdom and sudden digressions, yet raanages 
to be entertaining as well as helpful.”—Frteld, 


Biography 
John Henry Newman 
By J. Exrior Ross. With Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. 


A new evaluation of the man and his work made from the 
standpoint of present-day religious ideas and ideals. 


a e 
Henry Fielding 
By B. Maetor Jones. 8s. 6d. 
Foreword by Mr. Justice du Parcq. 
“Mr. Jones’ learned, clear and orderly book makes it evident 
that if Fielding had never written a line of literature he 
would still deserve to be famous as a reformer and adminis- 


trator of the law and... a great benefactor of his country.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


Life of Lord St. Vincent 
By O. A. SHEPHERD. Illustrated. 
“A striking study of a very great subject.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


“ Well-informed, dramatic and witty biography.” 
—Observer. 


10s. 6d. 


For Children 
Bibi 
By Karin Micuaetis. Translated by Rose Fyleman. 7s. 6d. 


“T don’t know when I enjoyed a children’s book so much 
as ‘ Bibi.’’”’—Compron MACKENZIE, 


For Nature Lovers 


Exploring the Animal World 
By Cuarces Exton. Woodcuts by Nora §. Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


“ A nature book charmingly done by both author and pub- 
lishers. . . . Concerned with the small wild animal life 
in England.”—Scottish Country Life. 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
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that gorgeous drawing of the equestrian statue by Munnings 
of her son Edward, killed in the War, riding out from the 
background of a coloured window designed by Nicholson, in 
honour of Sir John Horner. There is light and vitality, 
heroism and hope in the blue drawing as there is in the book. 
Epitn LYTTELTON, 


Grand Guignol 


The Romantic Agony. (Oxford University 


Press. 25s.) 


By Mario Praz. 


On moral grounds it would be easy to find reasons for dis- 
approving of Signor Praz’s book. * So copious an introduction 
to the literature of violence and vice, however academic in 


intention, must surely qualify for inclusion on the least, 
It will, one feels confident, be banned in! 


rigorous index. 
Australia. Yet it would be absurd to suggest that anyone 


is ever likely to come to harm by it, since none but the 
hardiest of experts .in the psychologically perverse is ever; 
Signor Praz’s method precludes: 
And his subject. 


likely to read it through. 
that possibility, even if his subject did not. 
—the influence of the morbidly erotic in Romantic literature 
—takes him a long way towards unreadability at the start. 

Unreadable is a strong word and it would be unfair not 
only to Signor Praz but to Mr. Angus Davidson’s masterly 
translation to use it unadvisedly. Yet there is no other 
word to suit the interminable dullness of this catalogue 
of the grotesque, this endless encyclopaedia of horrors. 
It is not that Signor Praz’s instances are in themselves 
without appeal. Many of them are sufficiently astonishing : 
a few are gloriously comic. Who would not relish this 
cryptic précis of Don Andréa Vesalius L’anatomisie: ‘The 
anatomist drugs his wife’s lovers and uses their bodies for 
his experiments: his wife at the sight of the jars in which 


are preserved in spirits the remains of her last lover, dies. 


of horror, and the indefatigable scientist cuts up her beautiful 
body also; the scene is Madrid.” Nor can one fail to 
admire Signor Praz’s staggering erudition. ‘There seems to 
be no book, poem, play, diary or letter, in any of the five 
major languages of Europe, having the remotest bearing 
on his subject, that he has not read. His notes alone would 
make a formidable treatise. No, the fault in The Romantic 
Agony is neither in its individual examples, which are often 


remarkable, nor in its documentation, which is exhaustive. 


It lies rather in ‘the general nature of the subject itself— 
one of profound boredom for the ordinary reader—and 
more particularly in Signor Praz’s hopelessly unimaginative 
treatment of it. 


To make this quite plain it is only necessary to consider 
He is. 
discussing the influence of the morbid in Romantic literature. ; 


for a moment just what Signor Praz sets out to do. 


He finds it in various forms—sadistic, vampiric, necrophilie, 
&e.—in writers of every nation and every degree of artistic 
merit from Keats to “the divine Marquis” himself. But 
the Marquis is of no interest to anyone as a writer, and 
what is interesting about Keats is nothing that he has in 
common with de Sade. For what is interesting in any 
artist is the goodness or badness of his work, not the particular 
tastes that it discovers. But Signor Praz is at great pains 
to make clear that his book attempts not “ aesthetic judge- 
ment ” but only “a psychological documentation.” Indeed 
so anxious is he to remain impartial, so determined to show that 
he has no axe to grind, that he omits to draw a single con- 
clusion of any importance from the mass of evidence which 
he has collected. He is apparently unaware that this imme- 
diately reduces the value of his book to the level of Bradshaw, 
or any other work of reference. And whereas of Bradshaw, 
for all its lack of charm, at least it can be said that it does 
not encourage misunderstanding, the same plea cannot 
be made for Signor Praz. For however frequently you 
insert disclaimers to the effect that artistic criteria are hors 
de combat, the mere collocation of Byron and Petrus Borel, 
Flaubert and Monk Lewis, not to mention Clytemnestra 
and Vittoria Corrombona, invites the most alarming confusions 
of thought. And the general impressionof Western nine- 


teenth-century literature which an Oriental might receive 
from Signor Praz’s book is altogether too horrible to con- 
template, 


I, M. Parsons, 





‘club than is any other Office. 


The Foreign Office 


The Foreign Office. By Sir J. A. C. Tilley, G.C.MG Re 
Stephen Gaselee, C.B.E. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) voy And] 


Irv anyone hopes or fears that secrets of Foreign Affair 
conducted by the Office at home or by diplomats re: 
are revealed in this book, he is wrong. There can be s, 
Jeft who cry for what is called “ open diplomacy” jp J 
worst sense, ignorant pco dle who would irritate every nation 
by inviting dangerous public wrangles instead. of allowigy 
experienced men quietly to prevent or allay the friction 
that may arise somewhere in the world every day, The 
authors cater for no such people when they add a ney (loth 
volume to this instructive series of accounts of His Majesty's 
great offices. It is a domestic as well as a public history ¢ 
a happy family founded by Fox and Sheridan. Sir John 
Tilley describes its expansion up to the time when Scott, 
building had to be provided for it, and thereafier up to th 
War and the present day, All through, the Secretary of 4 col 
State had too much to attend to. Responsibility had to jy 
gradually devolved, but the work grew in quantity an 
importance as fast as it was devolved, so that now not on 
but several men are overloaded with work and responsibiity, 
The stupendous expansion due to the War included amoy Ms 
other things the whole conduct of the Blockade, involving Ri 
co-operation with Allies and pacification of neutrals all over 

the world. It is vain to speculate how the world might have 

stood today if empiric politicians could have left to trained “Yfy, 
diplomats the Treaty-making of 1919. The two mos hiogra 
prominent modern changes have been the union of the for A 
Foreign Oflice and the Diplomatic Corps with its advantages ff hest-se 
and occasional hardships ; and the growth of the Dominions § Richa 
desire to represent themselves in their foreign affairs, Ajj 
this is told by Sir John in an easy, pleasant manner, with 
accounts of the great Secretaries of State and of the aly 
great Civil Servants like Lord Hammond and Lord Sanderson: 
he introduces illuminating and = even _ frivolous ane. 
dotes. 
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In his chapters upon the work, organization and machinery ff —— 
of today, Mr. Gaselee, being younger, is more staid. They 
are clear, concise and as complete as the public needs, It 
is not his fault that he is already put out of date over the 
Dominions Information Department, but we are shocked 
that so fine a scholar should write the abomination, “ inter 
imperial.”” Both the authors are modest about the changes 
made by themselves in. their departments, Mr. Gaselee par : 
ticularly so about the new life that he has put into th 
Library. 


The Foreign Office has sometimes been thought to bei 
pleasant club, and foolish péople have seen a gibe at it ther, 
It can be seen here how its traditions do make it more likes 
Open competition for entry 
has come, but cleverness in passing examinations is an even 
less complete qualification here than elsewhere. ‘Tact and 
adaptability must carry more weight. Responsibility for 
action was long withheld from all but a few, but the youngest 
copying clerk shared the responsibility of seeing highly 
confidential work, and readiness to take responsibility isa 
vital qualification at home and abroad today. Nominatioi 
and ** means tests *’ have gone, but something is left of th 
spirit of an Office entered by young men who thought less of 
salaries and hours of work than of their chance of doix 
service to their countries as their families had always done. 
There is more friendliness among colleagues of all ages an 
grades, mofe readiness to share labour in times of pressur, 
more willingness to finish a piece of work well as the natunl 
thing regardless of time and trouble. There is less of th 
bureaucratic spirit, less temptation and less desire to mult 
fellow-subjects. These claims imply nothing _ pejorative 
towards other Offices, but the Foreign Office is conscious d 
its high traditions and appreciates its peculiar duties. Iti 
worth adding today that no body of men is more devotél 
to the pursuit of peace. They know, as outsiders do nd, 
how for every war thrust upon this country by others in the 
past century, their predecessors actively preserved peace fot 
at least a generation. That has been the chief object 
past labours, and the world may be confident that the Office 
seeks peace and ensues it wholeheartedly today. 
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Reunion in Vienna 
A Play in Three Acis 


By ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 
Author of The Queen’s Husband, 
Acropolis, The Road to Rome. 
Iast year’s great New York success shortly 
to be seen in London. 


(loth 5s. net. Paper 3s. 6d. net 


William the Conqueror 
By PHILLIPS RUSSELL 


4 complete and detailed biography and a 


stirring picture of a colourful epoch. 


10s. 6d. net 


Richard Harding Davis 


By FAIRFAX DOWNEY 


train “Mr. Downey has a_ stimulating subject for 





O Most 
of the 










biography in Richard Harding Davis—star reporter 
fr American newspapers, playwriter, author of 


‘Antages @ best-sellers, war correspondent, and, above all, 
ninion’ # Richard Harding Davis.” 
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FOUR OPINIONS OF 
KING CHARLES I 


Evan John 





10/- net 


1. Sunday Express 
This thoughtful and readable hio- 
graphy. 


2. Referee 


. « - It deserves success. It is a 
book to buy and re-read. 


3. Everyman 
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Mr. John has written a remarkably 
good book. 


4. Spectator 


A young writer of whom the public 
has, as yet, heard little, but of 
whom it is some day likely to hear 
a great deal... . King Charles I is 
the best portrait of the unhappy 
king we are likely to have for many 
a long day. 
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Humour 


Have you read the discussion between 
Graham Greene and A, A. Milne in the 
correspondence columns of The Spectator 
on this subject? It all started with 
Graham Greene’s review of Yvonne 
Cloud’s novel MEDITERRANEAN 
BLUES, which entirely satisfies his sense 
of humour. Miss Cloud, he says, is funny 
because she shocks, because she releases us 
temporarily from the prevailing social 
codes. Hers is the only form of humour 
which does not date; it is the humour of 
Twelfth Night, of The Country Wife, of 
South Wind. Her novel to-day seems 
very, very funny, and it is more than likely 
that it will still seem funny in twenty 
years. 


Mr. Greene attacks the work of Mr. A. A. 
Milne, of Mr. J. B. Morton, of Mr, A. P. 
Herbert and of Mr. Denis Mackail, and 
asks himself on what general law is the 
taste formed of those who, like himself, 
find their work peculiarly dismal while they 
enjoy the works of Yvonne Cloud and 
Peter Arno. Peter Arno certainly fulfils 
Mr. Greene's qualifications for humour 
in his latest book, PETER ARNO’S 
CIRCUS. He gives a sense of sudden 
release from the sexual taboo and from the 
prevailing social codes. A sense of very 
sharp release sometimes. In that he differs 
strongly from the Punch school of humour 
which Mr. Greene finds so dismal. Peter 
Arno is never dismal, hasn’t at all a clean 
mind, and has no refinement of popular 
taste. He belongs definitely to the Greene 
Group and not to the Milne Group. 


It is difficult to know in which group to 
place the author of CREDITORS AND 
HOW TO ESCAPE THEM, a new 
Handbook of practical value to Debtors 
and Insolvents of all Ages, which has just 
been published. In one way it is on the 
side of the big battalions and is almost a 
cheer-leader in a great community laugh, 
qualities which Mr. Greene finds present 
in the Milne Group. On the other hand, 
it does release us temporarily from the 
prevailing social codes, if, as we believe, 
it is a social code to pay our debts. How- 
ever, we leave it to the Group leaders to 
decide. Perhaps the book will bridge the 
gulf that divides them. 


JOHN LANE 
THE BODLEY HEAD LTD 
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The Oppermanns. By Lion Feuchtwanger. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 
Apocalypse of Love. By Fairbairne McPhee. (Boriswood. 8s. 6d.)) 


I must-begin this chronicle by confessing that I have never 
read Jew Siiss, nor any of the popular successes of Mr. Feucht- 
wanger. I therefore approached his new novel with an open 
mind, and was very agreeably surprised. I did not expect a 
work of art, and I did not get it. But I found a magnificent 
piece of journalism, of propaganda, and as such I must review 
the book. I have no intention, however, of surrendering the 
ivory tower ; as a work of art I would go so far as to say that 
The Oppermanns is completely insignificant. It reminded me 


of a typical novel by H. G. Wells. ‘* To me,” Mr. Wells once’ 


confessed, “ literature is a means, it has a use,. . . I would 
rather be called a journalist than an artist ’—a confession that 
provoked the fine and confident declaration of Henry James : 
“Tt is art that makes life, makes interest, makes importance, 
for our consideration and application of these things, and I 
know of no substitute whatever for the force and beauty of 
its process.” Let those words stand as a reservation to any 
praise we bestow on works like The Oppermanns or Mr. 
Britling Sees it Through (to take a comparable example from 
Mr. Wells’s list). Such works have a technical efficiency in 
their design and execution which completely secures the 
aim of their authors. They wish men to think differently 
about a particular subject, and the most effective instru- 
ment of persuasion at their command is the novel. To.some 
people (and with them it is useless to argue) the end will 
always justify the means; but there are a few who realize 
that journalism is one thing and art is another, and that in 
the end it is not journalism but art which most effectively 
moulds and modifies, indeed makes, life. 

Mr. Feuchtwanger is a Jew. As such he has been excluded 
from Germany and has probably been made to suffer all 
manner of injustice and indignity. He has seen his friends and 
relations, and the whole race to which he belongs, persecuted 
and proscribed. He has collected evidence, and he gives the 
impression that behind this work of the imagination there is 
an impressive dossier of facts. In a preface he states that 
“the material for the descriptions of the views, morality and habits 
of the ‘ Nationalists’ in Germany was obtained from Adolf Hitler’s 
book, Mein Kampf, and from the reports of those who escaped 
from the concentration camps, as well as, in particular, from the 
official publications of the German ‘ Reichsanzeiger’ for 1933.” 

But all such documentary material is subordinated to a 
representation of types: the novel, to be effective as propa- 
ganda, must present individual cases under a universal aspect. 
We, the readers, must be roused not only to a feeling of pity 
for individuals, but to the sense of outraged justice; our 
private sentiments must be given a publie application. 
Mr. Feuchtwanger therefore takes for his hero, not an 
individual, but a family—one of those typically Jewish 
families who have built up over two or three generations a 
multiple business with considerable ramifications. The firm 
of Oppermann has its rivals, but business efficiency and 
financial cunning have made it secure—secure against the 
normal chances of the economic world. Mr. Feuchtwanger 
does not unduly idealize his types; the most considerable 
character in the book is Gustav Oppermann, a director of the 
firm who takes no active part in business, but leads a com- 
fortable, dilettante existence divided between his books (he 
is writing a life of Lessing) and his mistresses ; he is a refined 
sensualist and a complete egotist. The worst fate is reserved 
for him. His brother Martin, who manages the firm, is the 
normal type of shrewd Jew; he is not so claborately drawn. 
But his son Berthold is a significant figure—still a schoolboy, 
an idealist, an extremely sympathetic character. He is 
driven to suicide by a Nazi schoolmaster. Contrasted with 
this master is the headmaster of the school, a liberal of 
Huguenot descent, who cannot believe that anyone who 
writes such bad prose as the author of Mein Kampf is fit to 
be Chancellor of the German Empire. In Dr. Edgar 
Oppermann we have still another representative type—a 
scientist of world-wide fame, absorbed in his humanitarian 
researches. The other side is represented by Wels, the 
business rival of the Oppermanns. by Dr. Vogelsang, the 
nationalist schoolmaster, by a philosopher named Gutwetter, . 





pecen 


. Faction --7- >: sy 


By Hersert READ : 


and by a few minor characters. The opposition is therefore 
comparatively weak in particular figures, but the Oppere 
manns and their friends are shown fighting against a widely 
diffused force, an impulse surging -up from the instinctiyg, 
and anti-rational layers of human consciousness—againg. 

6 : : ” aa 8a P 
that “form of mental disease,” as Nietzsche called its 
‘** which is the most inimical of all to culture, namely, national. 
ism, that névrose nationale which is.the disease of Europe.® 
The Oppermanns, fighting against this force in modem 
Germany, are defeated ; they are deprived of wealth and. 
position, driven to exile or suicide, subjected to horrible” 
indignities and  brutalities- in coneentration camps, 
Mr. Feuchtwanger spares us nothing; he has written & 
passionate and moving book which will undoubtedly distur’ 
the complacency of any who yet remain indifferent to the’ 
present course of events in Germany. } 

It may be said that it is not the business of the novelist: 
to intervene in political affairs ; and I have already admitted’ 
that Mr. Feuchtwanger has imperilled his artistic fame, 
The artist, in the degree of his greatness, stands above the. 

. a: . . . fr 
conflicts and disasters of life, observing its horror and tragedy, 
no less than its beauty and joy, with a certain detachment’ 
and impassivity. But at the moment it is his very existence 
as an artist that isthreatened. There is no doubt, as Thomag 
‘Mann has pointed out, and as is evident enough in the action. 
and utterances of the leaders of the Nazi movement, that 
that.movement is strongly anti-intellectual in its bias. Under 
a vaguely formulated charge of Kulturbolschewismus, every 
vital form of intellectual activity has been stultified in Gen 
many. Her greatest architects,.painters, poets and philosopher. 
are either exiled or reduced to silence and inactivity. What 
ever one’s political convictions, and however strong one’s. 
artistic integrity, this is not a position that can be accepted 
with resignation. A culture or a civilization cannot be 
based or maintained on instinctive forces; intelligence is 
the only principle of growth and stability. In defence of 
that dogma the intelligentsia of the world must unite, making 
clear that the social discipline offered as an alternative to 
the freedom of intelligence is a form of spiritual death. | 

I am at a loss to know how to approac': the other book 
on my list. D. H. Lawrence is undoubtedly responsible for 
it, but I am a little uncertain whether to regard it as an 
extreme manifestation of that writer’s worship of instineé 
(it is significant that Lawrence is popular in Nazi Germany), 
or as an extremely funny but long-drawn-out parody of the 
mannerisms he affected in writing. All the paraphernalia 
of the Lawrentian novel is here—dark gods, gushes of elemental 
fire, smouldering eyes, pulsing blood, the magic of the animal 
underworld, magnetic rapports, the immensities of desire, 
roots, clay, guts. I feel inclined to quote a typical passage, 
and leave it to the reader to decide whether four hundred 
pages of the same kind of thing would move him to sympathy 
or laughter. The scene is in a monkey-house, ‘ warm and 
dank with monkey-smells ” : 

“Gerald stared into the brown eyes of the baboon, but could 
find, could feel nothing in them. He seemed merely to sink dow, 
immeasurably; down into darkness. The animal cast its head from 
side to side, shifting its mobile eyebrows, looking here and there 
objectless. 

‘ Ah, yes!’ said Gerald. The baffled look left his face. ‘ Thess 
animals have no soul. No soul to look out of their eyes to my soul. 
No soul to meet my soul. That’s why he looks at me as if I were not 
here. That's why the lion and the wolf look like that. And 
Oe Sa 

He leaned forward, to look deeper into the eyes. Down in the 
dark seas of the eyes, somewhere before the darkness began, he saw 
something move, quiver, then go down, sinking away, downwards. 

‘And yet, I don’t know. Perhaps another kind of soul. A soul 
that doesn’t twitch into recognition when it meets a human soul. 
We twitch into recognition when we meet another soul. Why should 
we? Better see uncaring, until, like them, desire breeds the neces 
sity to see, to act. Then act, with blood and soul in one, a phos 
phorescent savageness of action ; action glowing with all the desire 
of the soul. Like the upward gleaming leap of the shark after the 
fish: like the swift horizontal leap of the flying-fish on the wind, in 
the sun, over the waves. Kestasies of action. Hidden in the privacy 
of one’s own desires.’ 

The baboon got up and moved away. 











‘Damn the prophets and the poets!’ He turned away.” 
Taken seriously, this book should have a great success ia 
Germany, 
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YOUR PROBLEM SOLVED! 
GIVE 


A BOOK 
TOKEN 


to the friend for whom you cannot choose a book. 
Book Tokens are on sale in bookshops. Your 
friends can exchange them in almost any town for 
books of their own choice. 
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OLLS ROYCE 


The Best Car in the World 


“Whenit is realised that nothing has been _sportsmodels,British or Continental. The 











lost of the Rolls-Royce smoothness and 
softness, it is somewhat amazing to find 
that you havenow produced a chassiswith 
an acceleration to maximum speed which 
is almost incredible. This car, although 
definitely a luxury car, with a high pow- 
ered engine, is none the less capable of 
holding its own with any of the so-called 


synchro-mesh gearbox is a very beautiful 
piece of work and its ease of operation 
most astounding. Your method of im- 
proving the Rolls-Royce breed by gradual 
modifications embodied, as itwere, month 
by month, is certainly the correct way to 
producethe perfect motor car.” —Owner's 
letter, reference 6033 


Rolls-Royce Ltd have some excellent reconditioned and guaranteed 
Rolls-Royce cars for disposal at moderate prices 


ROLLS-ROYCE LTD 14/1§ CONDUIT ST LONDON WI TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 6201 
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Current Literature 


IVORY POACHING AND CANNIBALS IN AFRICA 
By J. T. Muirhead 

* T am notan author,” declares Mr. J.T. Muirhead, survivor 
of ** scores of hairbreadth escapes,”’ but he has trained his pen 
as directly upon his subject as ever he has aimed his rifle at 
lions and elephants, and he writes as plainly as if he were 
addressing his native carriers. He is used to cannibals who, 
if a fat boy goes past them, ** appraise him as we would a fat 
sheep ” ; he has seen eight hundred and twenty-three elephants 
in a single herd ; he has eaten, off plates made of bark, a meal 
consisting of 
** partridge fried in elephant fat; then boiled guinea-fowl; then 
roast bushbuck, basted before the fire, with stinging nettle for 
spinach, and following this elephant trunk and foot, cooked in 
the ground, the pudding being made of native meal with wild 
honey in it, and the dessert a fruit resembling an apple from the 
mahobahoba tree, growing in the forest. After that came the 
coffee, made from the matunda root and burnt mealies.” 
With its unadorned accounts of a roaming life in the wilds of 
Africa, his book, Ivory Poaching and Cannibals in Africa 
(Macmillan, 10s. 6d.), would be a good present for any boy 
who happens to be more interested in hunting than in 
machinery. 


FROM FOUNDRY TO FOREIGN OFFICE 
By Edwin A. Jenkins 

Biography today is a difficult art, and the more difficult 
when the subject of it is still living. Mr. Jenkins has revolted 
with a good deal of justification from the modern methods of 
Higher Criticism. But whether the life of a living politician 
can be written on so consistently a eulogistic note as he here 
adopts is doubtful. - From Foundry to Foreign Office (Grayson, 
10s. 6d.) is described as ‘“* The Romantic Life Story of The Rt. 
Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P.” It is indeed so romantic that 
it does not contain a whisper of any sort of criticism ; and the 
reader becomes a little restive under such a steady and un- 
varied song of praise. Moreover, Mr. Jenkins’ style does little 
to assist his narrative ; the story is told in the most ponderous 
and conventional form of Parliamentary diction. It is 
studded with phrases culled from the sweet jargoning of 
Geneva. Statesmen are “ filled with the gravest of mis- 
givings,” converse “ with unfailing geniality,’’ and invariably 
“* deprecate the raising of difficulties until every avenue has 
been explored.” But in spite of these disadvantages, Mr. 
Jenkins has painted an interesting picture of the rise of the 
Labour Party, and the intricacies of recent politics. 





Arnold Lunn 


NOW I SEE 


Autobiography or argument? Both. The reasons 
for Mr. Lunn’s conversion to Catholicism are here 
seen as actually at work in his life—at home, at 
Harrow, at Oxford, in travels and_ personal 
contacts of all kinds. 7s. Od. 


E. R. v. Kuhnelt-Leddihn 


THE GATES OF 
HELL 


This is a novel with a difference—it is at once a 
manifesto and a tremendously exciting dramatiza- 
tion of the catastrophic condition of Europe to- 
day, in particular of the conflict of Catholicism 
and Communism in Berlin and Russia. 7s. Od. 


Paul Claudel 


WAYS AND 
CROSSWAYS 


“The case for Roman Catholic Christianity is 
stated as simply and magnificently as any living 
man can state it. The argument, the man, and the 
Church alike are noble.’—Times Lit. Supp. 

7s. 6d. 
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THE PERIODICAL REVIEWS 


The Round Table opens with a queried artic 
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Future of the League ?”’ The League, * almost irretrieya} e 
weakened”? by the abstention of the United States ay 





Russia, “has been” “ further damaged” by the w; : 
of Japan and Germany. The only naan is to come a 
many back by making the League less an instrument 4 
Versailles, and to allow a new “‘security system” to grow ot 
Europe based on two light-armed groups centred jn Fra z 
and Germany. Success is prophesied for Roosevelt, en 
achieving recovery “not from the top down but from the 
bottom up.” Two articles on Japan, her World Trade a 
her relations with Australia, though they do not Conceal 
the rearmament of the Pacific and the disorganization Pr 
markets, though *‘ the Japanese people are in a mood of po 
what aggressive nationalism and their industrialists ane 
stubborn,” find the Japanese Government accommodatin 
Japan’s trade has grown on the depreciated yen, for whieh 
other countries who lacked confidence in Japan are to blame 
A particularly illuminating essay on ** British Commonwealth 
Relations,” emphasizes the need to interpret the Statute of 
Westminster anew in the light of conditions which it did not 
foresee—the breakdown of the collective peace system 
How the Commonwealth will co-operate in war becomes 4 
real question. 

December’s Contemporary Review is weighty with foreign 
affairs and especially Germany. Mr. Wickham Stee 
asks if there is a British policy. No, he replies, there jg 
hardly an aspect on which a British Foreign Secretary coul 
say we should behave in one way rather than another, This 
is a main cause of international unrest. British policy 
entered the blind alley last December when it promised 
Germany equality of status—which alarms one who has 
read Mein Kampf, and who prophesied the failure of the 
Disarmament Conference in 1931. In ‘“ The Romantie 
Background of Hitlerism” Professor Willoughby begins 
with the German Romanticists, Novalis and the Schlegel, 
who agreed with Burke in condemnation of Jacobinisn 
(= Marxism) and baldly said, “* the world must be Roman. 
ticized.”>, Romanticism being equated with the Midd 
Ages, the transition to the Corporate (= Guild) State is easy 
—cf. Die Meistersinger passim. Mr. Horace Alexander js 
impressed by the asceticism of Nazi leaders, who are compared 
with Gandhi, and he sees that the Nazis succeed becaus 
they bring men back to the good earth again. Lord Lothian, 
writing. on ‘Liberalism, Socialism and. Fascism,” pictures 
Fascism as a temporary phenomenon in the West, following 
Socialist legislation. The Conservative and Labour Parties 
are both being drawn to extremes, but Liberalism is willing 
to co-operate (? with whom) in formulating democratic 
Social Reform on a basis of private initiative. 

Mr. A. L. Rowse, in the Nineteenth Century, elegantly 
erects before the Trade Unions and the Socialist Leagu 
a united facade. After tracing the history of the Labow 
movement since its disaster in 1931, “The Labour Party 
from Within” reveals that the work of Mr. Cole’s tean 
and of ‘‘ the shrewder, more opportunist old guard of the 
Labour Party” is really complementary. Sir Staffori 
Cripps is not aiming at dictatorship, but assumes that th: 
Labour Party will come to power in a crisis like 1981: the 
old guard believe that normal political conditions will prevail 
The Party will have to choose according to the circumstanees 
“History from the Loom,” a monthly survey of Woild 
Affairs; runs off-in lurid threads under the hands of M. 
Britten Austin. Mr. Roosevelt in his leisure from disrupting 
gold-prices has hatched military plans against Japan with 
Russia, who intends to leave the United States in the lurch 
and invade destitute India through chaotic Afghanistan. 
In a very moving article, ** The Real Germany,” Hubertu 
Prinz zu Loewenstein disclaims the Storm Troops and sees 
the new Germany arising in the 3,000 pastors. The Weimar 
Republic was ‘too much guided by common sense, to 






































as the real fulfilment of Germany—what she needs is 4 
** socialized Empire.” Aided by the simplest arithmetic 
Sir Clive Morrison-Bell reforms the Lords but does not 
define their powers. ‘The Oxford Groups are sympathetically 
interpreted by Mr. F. B. Bourdillon. 

Mr. Howard Gray, in the Fortnightly Review, prefers 
National Party to a National Co-ordinating Committee. 
The public is getting irritated about the postponement of 
the Cunarder and the dilatory treatment of the scandal 0! 
reckless motoring. -A National Government “ to justify 
its name ” should handle these things firmly against “ vestel 
interests and vested vices” (sic). The National Revie 
demands more cruisers and suspects President Roosevel 
Lord Milner’s reconstruction of the Transvaal and bis 
Imperialism are the subject of an article by Mr. James M. 
Rendel, based on the latest volume of the Milner Papet, 
and Lord Raglan proceeds iconoclastically with Norma 
ancestors in a quick amusing essay. In Blackwood’s Magazxit 
Mr. D. Roden Buxton describes a journey in Soviet Trans 
caucasia, where he found old towns transformed by tlt 
Five Year Plan. 
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Why not 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS ? 


“ How can I hit on an original 
Christmas present — something both 
charming and permanently useful ?” 
Shapely in design and efficient in use, 
the latest telephone instrument, the 
Handmicrophone — known to the 
growing number of its friends as 
“ Handy ” — exactly answers your 
call. Make it one of your Christmas 
presents, 


W// 





ORDER EARLY BY Ea 
applying to your local Post Office; or ringing 


An order given by December rgth 
will secure the installation of one of 
these attractive instruments, as a gift 
from yourself, in the home — or office 
—of any of your friends who is a 
telephone subscriber. 

The inclusive cost is £1 (coloured 
instruments {1 . 5 . O extra). Tele- 
phone subscribers can have the charge 
booked to their next account, 
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| up your Local Exchange; or writing to the \ 
Secretary, General Post Office, London, E.C.1 
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Finance 
Advance Australia! 


Nor the least interesting feature of the week has been 
the issue of a fresh Commonwealth Loan for nearly 
£17,000,000 in 3} per cents. at 99. I speak of it as a 
fresh Loan, but it must not be supposed that Australia 
has been borrowing additional money. Fortunately 
the rise in high-class investment stocks following upon 
cheap money has .coincided with what is known as. the 
* optional ” maturity of a number of Australian Loans. 
That is to say, Australia about.a year ago had outstanding 
over £100,000,000 in Loans issued in this country where 
the borrower had the right to repay at par at the present 
time. Naturally, therefore, the Commonwealth Govern- 


ment has made the best use of the opportunity afforded,, 
and, thanks in no smal measure, to the.sound judgement, 
and skill exercised by Mr. Bruce, the High Commissioner, 


in this country, the Commonwealth Government succeeded: 
in converting between October of last year and the end of 
September of this year: nearly £72,000,000 in existing 


Loans. These Loans carried rates of interest ranging from: 


4 up to 64 per cent., and. by successive operations these 


were converted into new Loans where the rate of interest ‘ 


ranges from 4 down to 3} per cent.; the very low rate, 
however, applies to comparatively short-dated Loans. 
In September, however, Australia succeeded in con- 
verting about £21,000,000 of debt, bearing interest 
between 53 and 6 per cent.; into a 3} per cent. Loan 
at 98, the Loan running for a minimum period of 15 
years. And now the latest operation will convert existing 
debt to the amount of £16,647,000 into a new Loan 
with a minimum life of 13 years, with interest at 3} per 
cent., and, as I have said, the price of issue is 99. 
When this operation has gone through, the remaining 
optional maturities for the near future amount to less 
than £18,000,000, and there is little doubt that in the 
New Year these Loans will be successfully converted, 
with a material saving in Australia’s debt service. 
THe Past Crisis. 

T am glad to record these successful conversions of 
Australian debt, because I think they afford a striking 
example of what may be accomplished when a country 
resolutely faces stern facts. Some two or three years 
ago Australia was facing the most severe crisis in its his- 
tory, and the situation was worsened by the fact that there 
was a good deal of domestic political strife, so that at 
one time it looked as though bankruptcy might occur 








at age 65, or at death if 
£1000 earlier, can be provided by’ 


payment of 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 dg <<. ae 


£41 ce 2 (Se 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No commission. 





ee 
if the Socialist or Labour Party obtained its desires ; 
the matter of financial policy. . Fortunately, the es = 
money party won the day, and all sections of the Aushas a 
sublic, under strong leadership, faced up to the m “ 

abour took its full share in accepting reduced sg 
and rentiers. were severely affected..by a reduction , 
the rate.of terest on the internal loans of the count : 
High taxation was imposed, and the people of Auth, 
must have suffered severely. The banks, however 4 
operated in“fine fashion with the Government in an, 
the situation in every way possible, and now, as ; 
consequence of the: courageous action of Government 
and people, Australia is reaping a fine reward, 

. _ Courace REewarpDeED. 

In place of colossal Budget. deficits, the Commo. 
wealth is now able to show a substantial surplus oye 
the past two years, and in the latest Budget was ab}, 
to remit some portion of the heavy taxation. The precise 
surplus over the past two financial years was £4,860,09 
whereas for the year 1930-31 there was a deficit of 
£10,757,000. Thanks, in part, to a rally in the price 
of certain commodities, including wool, the trade position, 
of Australia has also improved very materially, The 
favourable trade balance for the year ending June 30th 
last was no less than £26,000,000, and the value of the 
exports increased by £4,000,000 on the previous year 
and the imports by £12,770,000. - Moreover, the outlook 
for the current financial year seems to be a hopeful 
one as regards the general trade and economic situation 
while the upward tendency in the price of wool is ay 
encouraging factor. And, as not infrequently happens 
when a crisis is bravely faced, the benefits are cumulative 
in character, for it is doubtful whether the Australiay 
Government, conscious as it was of the heavy burde, 
of its external indebtedness, ever expected to be abl 
within so brief a period to achieve a conversion of some. 
thing like £100,000,000 of its debt on such favourable 
terms. 

LESSONS FROM THE Past. 

While, however, it is pleasant to record these indi. 
cations of a striking improvement in the Australian 
situation and to draw attention to the enhancement o 
Australian credit as expressed in the price of her securities, 
it will be well for Australia not to forget the gravity of 
the crisis through which she has passed, and especially 
not to forget some of the causes of that crisis. For the 
losses arising out of the War and for the great collapse 
in commodity prices in more recent years Australia wa 
in no way responsible, but when the storm broke asa 
result of these causes there was a very clear revelation 
of the extent to which the crisis had been rendered acute 
by reason of certain defects which had been _ pointed 
out by critics in this country over and over again. On: 
of these was concerned with the unsound economi 
conditions resulting from high costs of production, due, 
in the main, to excessively high wages. The other wa 
the extravagance of successive Australian Governments 
which had led to excessive borrowing in external loans. 
In any circumstances this ‘excessive borrowing would 
have brought about a serious situation in Australia, 
and then when the actual crisis occurred it coincided 
with conditions in this country which made it quite 
impossible for Australia to raise any fresh loans. 1 
err is human, and, by her courage in facing her years 
strain and by most honourably keeping all her engage: 
ments, Australia has done much to retrieve her high 
credit. Nevertheless, Australia will be wise to recogniz 
that not all the causes of her trouble were beyond het 
previous control, and also, that in considering the success af 
her conversion operations full recognition must 
made of the extent to which they have been helped by 
the cheapness of money all over the world. 

ogre Artruur W. Kippy, 


_ Financial Notes 
. LETHARGIC MARKETS. 

Tr early days of December are usually characterized by 
quiet Stock Markets. Financial institutions ‘are more col 
cerned with showing large holdings of cash in their balance 
sheets at the end of the year than with laying in fresh stocks, 
while the mind of the public is more occupied with thoughts 
(Continued on page 878.) 
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Be Popular 
this Christmas 
— give a 


BAR-LET 


Everybody writes— 
whether for publica- 


tion, for business 


reasons Or just per- 
sonal correspondence. 
The gift of a Bar-Let 
Portable would be 
highly valued by any 
of your friends. It 
has every essential for 
efficient _typing and 
duplicating—a_ perfect 
typewriter on a small 
scale and a wonderful 


CASH PRICE 


£8-8-0O 


Complete with 
TRAVELLING CASE 


(Easy Payment: Terms 
if desired) 


Standard keyboard, full 
8 inch writing line. Weight 





: Shlbs. Finished in choice 
time and labour saver. of attractive colours. Case 
MADE IN fitted stationery container 
ENGLAND and cleaning utensils. 
BAR-LOCK (1925) CO., NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND. 
Telephone: Nottingham 175141/2. Makers of the 
BAR-LOCK TYPEWRITER 
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MEDICI CARDS 
& CALENDARS 
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MEDICI PICTURES 


DAWA 


S Distinctive, original in design, beautiful in 5 
: colour—they always give _ pleasure. 5 
: Obtainable from all good dealers or the 
\e Medici Shops. 4 
i‘ PRICES 1d. to 7s. 6d. y 
iS Full Caialogue post free. q 
se Fs 


make most acceptable Christmas 
Gifts that are of interest for all 
of subjects 


taste 2t © 8 Woes 


V7 


time. The range 

provides for every 
inexpensive prices. 

Visit the Medici Galleries, where 


Niiy Vir 


ChRIS TMASI 
| CARGOES | 


iS 

= you will find many beautiful 

MS things to interest you: Pictures, | 

Glass, Pottery, etc. admirably | OQ 
} ey 


suitable for Gifts, or write for 
Christmas Catalogue, post free. 


THE MEDICI GALLERIES 


7 Grafton Street, Albemarle Street, W.1 
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WHAT FOR WHOM? 


To give Balkan Sobranie to your 
father is to fill him with paternal 
pride. To give Balkan Sobranie to 
your sister is to adjust the frater- 
nal tie. To give Balkan Sobranie to 
an absent friend is to add fragrance 
to a memory. To give Balkan 
Sobranie to yourself is to prove 
that generosity and selfishness are 


one—where you are concerned. 


BALKAN SOBRANIE. 





THE WORLD’S FINEST HAND-MAD= TURKISH AND VIRGINIA 
CIGARETTES—AND PIPE TOBACCOS 


CIGARETTES : 
TURKISH—Medium 3/8, Large 4/- per 25 (pocket 
tin). Medium 14/-, Large 15/6 per 10) 
VIRGINIA NO. 49—2/- per box of 25. Also in 
enamelled tins at 4/- per 50 and 8/- per 109 
PIPE TOBACCOS : 
SMOKING MIXTURE —1/6 per 0z., vacuum tin 
VIRGINIAN NO. 10 TOBACCO—1/6 per oz., 
vacuum tin 
SPUN TOBACCO (Curly Cut)—1/6 per oz., vacuum 
tin 





CHRISTMAS CABINETS 


Beautiful silver moiré cabinets containing Balkan 

Sobranie Virginia No: 40, also “‘ Laws of Auction 

and Contract Bridge.” The gift of the season, 
75, 6/-; 150, 12/-; 250, 20/-; 500, 40/-. 











2) You are invited to write for free samples of either Balkan Sobranie Cigarettes or 
Pipe Tobaccos. Please state which you require and enclose 6d. in stamps to 
cover cost of postage and packing. This offer applies to the U.K. only. 
Address your envelope to Dept. 25. 


A. WEINBERG, SOBRANIE HOUSE, 





33 NEWMAN ST., LONDON, W1 


cvs—128 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 876.) 


of Christmas than with new investments. ‘Time was when the 
disbursement of. over £50,000,000 in War Loan dividends on 
December 1st used to mean a good deal of reinvestment in 
gilt-edged securities, but not only has the conversion opera- 
tion cut downseverely the amount of money disbursed. in 


War Loan interest on December Ist, but most of it has now to , 


be held in hand in anticipation of January tax demands. 
Considering the paucity of business, the tone of markets has 
been fairly steady, and it would not be surprising if gilt-edged 


securities were to make some further advance in the New Year. } 


* 


BerrerR BREWERY Prorirs. 


Evidence accumulatés of the benefits resulting to the 
brewing industry from the recent reduction in the beer 
duty, and the latest’ report of Benskin’s Watford Brewery, 
Ltd., is an instance in point... The report covers the year to 
September 30th last, and consequently the early part of the 
period , was, of course, ‘still affected by the high beer tax. 
Nevertheless, the profit after paying all taxes and debenture 
interest was rather higher than in the previous year, and 
a favourable view is evidently taken of the outlook inasmuch 
as the directors have restored.the dividend !to 12}:per cent. 
by the recommendation of a final dividend of 8 per cent., 


* * * 


. making 35 per cent., less tax, for the year, being the same 


whereas for the whole of the previous year the distribution . 


was 10 per cent. 
ment stocks’ that the “4 per cent. debenture issues of the 
company stand at about par. They are both irredeemable 
save in the case of a voluntary winding up, and even in that 
case redemption is at a price calculated upon the mean 
average market value in London during the three years 
immediately preceding, but at not less than 110 per cent. 
The last balance-sheet showed a General Reserve of £285,000 
and a cash holding of £238,000. 


* * * * 


Lewis. BERGER & SONS, 


It is not merely in the reduction of the numbers of unem- 
ployed nor in the Board of Trade returns that evidence is 
afforded of somewhat better conditions in home industries. 
The railway traffic returns continue to show satisfactory 
increases, and several of the industrial companies are dis- 
playing good results. This is noticeable not merely in the 
big combines, but in the more moderately’ sized concerns, 
and the figures recently published by Lewis Berger & Sons, 
the paint and varnish manufacturers, are good, the net 
profit being £74,405, as against only £57,522 in the previous 
year. The improvement is due to the increased dividends 
included from subsidiary companies, all of which, the report 
states, operated at a profit. A dividend is recommended on 
the Ordinary shares of 7§ per cent., as compared with 5 per 
cent. on the previous year, and it is proposed to transfer 
£25,000 to the General Reserve. The balance-sheet is a very 
good one, British Government securities and cash together 
standing at about £144,000. -Excepting for speculative 
chances, the Ordinary shares seem to be sufficiently well 
priced at the present level of 34s., but the 7 per cent. Cumu- 
lative Preference shares at 26s. 6d. give a yield of about 
5} per cent., and it may be noted that while the dividend 
on the Preference shares absorbs about £28,000, the net 
profit over a number of years has not fallen below £31,000, 
while with the exception of the one year 1931 the excess 
profit, after paying the Preference dividend, has not been 
under £29,000. 

* * 


* * 


A.B.C, REsuvts, 

At their present price of 25s. 9d. the £1 shares of the 
Aerated Bread Company would at first sight seem to be 
over valued, for the dividend has remained at 5 per cent. for 
some few years. An examination of the accounts, however, 
suggests that better times may be in store, for the latest report 
shows that both the financial position as revealed in the 
balance-sheet and the profits during the last two years have 
been better than when the company was paying dividends 
of 10 per cent. . For the year ending September last 
the profit was £210,550 as compared with” £206,328 in 
the previous year and £194,000 in the year preceding. 
Moreover, £30,000 was added last year to the Reserve 
following the allocation of £50,000 in the previous year. 
The report shows that a controlling interest in Pritchards, 
Limited, has been acquired, and to provide for the acquisitions 
the company has created a mortgage for £500,000 and 
£400,000 has been utilized, and this operation obviates the 
necessity of issuing any of the new capital authorized last 
year. The cash position is a strong one, aggregating £120,000 
against £53,000, but the report states that important expendi- 
tures are in prospect in respect of the rebuilding of the 
Camden Town works. 


Such is the searcity now of sound invest- | 


' banking is’ affordéd by the latest Report of the Commercial 


{Deeember 8, 1933, 


British OVERSEAS BANK. 

If we consider the deplorable state of international + 
and more especially the trade in some of the Ey ate, 
countries, it is not surprising that the Report of the Brit 
Overseas Bank which appeared ‘in our last isstie shoulil-haet 
shown some contraction ‘in profits and in the balance-shes 
items. Indeed, the figures were better than the market na 
expected, although the reduction in the profit was consid 
able. The Deposits were higher at £2,599,000, but the aa 
ness of trade was reflected in the. item of Acceptances whieh, 
fell to £2,989,000 against £3,449,000 a year ago. Adyance 
however, showed a moderate increase. With regard to the 
subsidiaries of the -bank, the satisfactory information “was 
given that none had traded at a loss, but the net profits wer 
carried forward to the account of each subsidiary, 

a. . * ke -* 
Fine Topacco Prorrrs, 

There would seem to be no limit to the growth in profits 
in the Tobacco industry, and the latest profit statement 
by Carreras, Limited, is an excellent one. The net profit 
for the year to October 31 last was £827,143, which compare 
with £750,659 for the previous year. This profit was achieved 
after meeting all charges, including depreciation and directory 
remuneration. A final dividend is recommended on the 
** A” Ordinary and “ B” Ordinary shares of 20 per cent, 


as for the two preceding years. |From the large balance of 
the profit it is now proposed to write off expenses in con. 
nexion with the issue of 1,000,000 Redeemable Preference 
shares ; those expenses amounted to £49,836. Even after 
paying these dividends, the huge balance of £1,250,000 
is carried forward as compared with £1,141,000 brought int 


the accounts. 
* * * 
ScoTTisnh BANKING, 


Further evidence of the satisfactory conditions in Scottish 


* 


Bank of Scotland which, under the management of Mr, J, M, 
Erskine, is maintaining the high traditions achieved by the 
bank for many years in the matter of progress combined 
with a sound policy. These are not the days when banker 
expect to add much to their profits, but the Commercial 
Bank of Scotland shows for the past year a slight increase 
even in the net profit, while the liquid ty of the balance. 
sheet was never more pronounced. After making  sub- 
stantial allocations to the Reserve and to Premises and 
placing a further £50,000 to Contingency Fund, the dividends 
are maintained at 16 per cent. on the * A” and 10 per cent, 
on the ** B” shares, while the carry forward is also rather 
higher than a year ago. A feature in the balance-sheet is 
the large holding of Cash and Government Securities, so that 
as against a total of Deposits of a little under £38,000,000 
Cash in hand, money at call and Government Securities 
aggregate over £29,000,000. A. W. K 


Gramophone Notes 


ScCHREKER is a composer little known in this country, though 
there has been a taste for his work in certain quarters abroad. 
He has written a great deal (among his works are several 
operas, melodramatic and with psychological complexities 
in design), and was one of those who, like Kurt Weill, were 
first attracted by the possibilities of technical innovation 
in writing music for broadeasting. His Little Suite for 
Chamber Orchestra, here recorded by the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Decca-Polydor PO5082-3, 5s.), was written in 
1928, and is dedicated to the Breslau Broadcasting Station. 
It does not reveal any very novel aspect in what must pre 
sumably be considered an applied art: it is difficult to see 
why it should be more suitable for the studio than for the 
concert hall; in fact the opposite is probably true. The 
Suite is conventionally up-to-date in design, scored with a 
variety that sometimes seems only perverse (as in the juxta- 
position of clarinet and tenor saxophone); there is an insis- 
tence on percussion, atonality which is sometimes wilful 
and pointless. Some of the episodes have undeniable charm, 
but the general effect is of melodrama and the absence of 
any comprehensive vision, ‘Too much contemporary musi¢ 
is written with no more ambitious object than to amuse, 
and loses half its effect in impersonal reproduction. The 
recording is patchy. 

No records I have received during the last few months 
have given me more delight than the new recording of the 
Sehumann Piano Quintet in-A Flat, by Madame Olga Loeser- 
Liebert and the Lener String Quartet (Columbia, LX266-9, 
24s.). This is a brilliant recording, possibly the best set of 
chamber music records that have been made. The piano 
part is very sensitively played, and the strings have admirable 
elarity and attack. This is certainly the best recording 
available of what is probably the best in Schumann. After 
it, Greig’s Piano Concerto in A Minor seems a little insipid: 
It is a little late in the day to discuss the substantial merits 
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CATALOGUE 
Sent_Post Free on request 
(96, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
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GRAMOPHONE MUSIC 
for the Connoisseur 





The shops are looking “Christmassy,” and people who 


do not normally come to the West End are beginning 
to make their appearance for the purpose of Christmas 
shopping. Many of these will find their way to the 
“Unique” Gramophone Shop, at 42 Cranbourn Street, 
where they will be able to select from one of the finest | 
collections in London recordings for the Gramophone | 
from the works of the great Masters. These people 
will have the satisfaction of knowing that-in buying | 
Gramophone music for their friends, at home and | 
abroad, they will be buying wisely and well, supported | 
by a service which is second to none in intelligence, — 
musical knowledge and promptitude. | 


Here are a few records selected at random: 


1, La Mer (Debussy). Paris 3. Concerto in D Minor (Bach), 
Conservatoire Orchestra, Edwin Fischer (pianoforte), 
under P. Coppola. and Chamber Orchestra. 

3 H.M.V. records. 6/- each. 3 H.M.V. records. 6/- each, 


| 

2. Sonata in G. Minor. Op. 22 4, Quartet in C Major (Mozart). | 
(Schumann), Mischa K. 465. Budapest String 
Levitzki, - Quartet. ' | 

2 H.M.V. records. 6/- each, 3 H.M.V. records. 6/-each, | 


No RECORD IS EVER TOUCHED WITH A METAL NEEDLE. | 


IMINGTON VAN Wyck J 


42/3 CRANBOURN STREET, 
LONDON .W.C.2 


; 

' 

{ 

' 

(Just opposite Ure Hippodrome) | 
Gerrard 1171. | 

Hours: 9.30—7 p.m. Thursdays: 9.30—1 p.m, H 

We pay carriage on all ‘orders of 15/- and over, and guarantee 





A, J. holds his pen this way. Unusual—so 
an unusual Waterman’s nib has been made 
to fit him. The nib he uses is Waterman’s 
special BROAD TURNED-UP OBLIQUE. 
Waterman’s have a nib to suit every hand, 
however unusual or difficult. The exchange 
is made until you are entirely suited. 


AN INSPIRATION 
for CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Waterman’s Companion Set 


Pen, Pencil and Travellers Ink. In 
attractive Presentation Case 30/= 


Waterman’s is THE PEN 
OF PROVED PERFORMANCE 


Such a gift means lifetime ease and comfort in 
writing. Your Stationer or Jeweller will help you 
in your choice. 


Watermans 
~thati the point / 


L. G. SLOAN LTD. 
The Pen Corner, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Waterman’s Ink for fountain pens and general use. 


Empire made. 


























safe delivery. 











Deferred Assurances 


for Children 
with valuable options 


The SPECIAL SCHEME of this Institu- 
tion enables a parent or guardian to 
secure an attractive provision for the future of a Child 
at an annual cost very much lower than it would be if 
a proposal were delayed until the usual ages of assuring. 


An Annual Premium of £10 secures for a child age | next 
birthday an Assurance of £1,596, to come into force at age 21. 


Write for booklet entitled “ The Children.” 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


Lond (City) Office - - - - 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 
HEAD OFFICE - - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 











FUNDS EXCEED £23,000,000 
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of this popular work, which, according to the slip provided 
by the publishers, * ‘can be ‘enjoyed by the most urmusical 
listener.” The recording, by Backhaus and the New Sym- 
phony Orchestra (H.M.V., DB2074-6,. 18s.) is excellent. 
A workmanlike, but not very significant ~performance | of 
another “ popular.”’ work,. Schubert’s” Unfinished Symphony, 
is given by Sir Henry Wood and the London Symphony 
Orchestra (Columbia, DX551-3, 12s.). As there was already 
in existence a characteristic rendering by Sir Henry of this 
work, one wonders whether the present version was necessary. 
Other recordings of interest include a well-chosen selection 
from Tristan and Isolde, with the rather elephantine title ef 
**A Symphonic Synthesis,” played by Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra (H.M.V., DB1911-4, 24s.); labour- 
saving devices i in recotding ‘opera: are to be welcomed : there 
is a brilliant recording of. Chopin’s four Piano Scherzi, by 
Arthur Rubinstein (H.M.V., DB1915-8, 24s.) :. an® excellent 
je formance of Liszt’s 12th Hungarian Rhapsody,. by Mischa 
Levitzki (H.M.V.,.DB1904, 6s.); and a good re¢ording on 
the organ by G, D. Cunningham of Bach’s Toccata and Fugue 
in D Minor (Columbia, DX515, 4s.). AUTOLYCUS. 


A Hundred Yeats Ago 


** THE Spectator,” DECEMBER 7TH, 1833. 


Captain Harris, of the Navy, foreseeing the possible defalcation of 
the sugar culture in the West Indies, has at once struck out a plan 
whereby these valuable islands may be made the means of furnishing 
this country with a vegetable fibre, which will entirely supersede 
the hemp and flax of Russia and Holland. His Majesty’s ship 

‘ Vernon,’ at present on the West India station, has her complement 
of sails and cordage manufactured from some of the fibrous pro- 
ductions of the West Indies, by Captain Harris, under permission 
of the Board of Admiralty, by way of experiment. 


SLIPPING 
THROUGH YOUR 


‘runout TOUR FINGERS !! 
: 
+ 











If your savings are yielding 
less than 


4% TAX FREE 


you are losing money. 


A Deposit made with the London 
Investment and Mortgage Co., Ltd., ® 
carns 4% NE “TT, and can be made with absolute confi- 
dence, the major portion of the Company’s funds being 
well and carefully invested in Freehold and Leasehold 
Property in and me London. Depositors have first 
claim on the assets of the Company, totalling over £136,000, 
thus assuring complete safety of the investment. 
Invest your savings with 
THE 
LONDON INVESTMENT 


& MORTGAGE CO. LT. 
:: 39 MOORGATE, E.C.2. — :: 


.WRITE TO-DAY FOR 
LEAFLET ‘ P’ 


Telephone: 
METRO. 0508. 
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1 5" EDITION 
of 


LORD 


WAKEFIELD’S 


invaluable book 


ON LEAVING 
SCHOOL 


and the Choice of a Career 


3/6 net _ Of All Bookshops 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, 63, 


By XANTHIPPE. 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution 
crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Fn 
should be received not later than first post on T' uesday. No envelopes w eo be 































































































moon on suesday. The name of the winner will be published in our na Dee i 
(Unclued words, straight or reversed, are the title, some char 
and a scene of a Gilbert and Sullivan opera.) acter 
1 2 3 4 5 ae 8 9 10 j1r Jy 
a3 14 15 
16 11 | | ’ 
18 19 | 
20 21 22 |23 [24 a 
26 27 ; ae. 28 
29 30 {31 32 
33 «| 34 35 [36 [37 -[38 [39 40 
tl 
ACROSS . Sanctorum. 
14. Famous German film com. 8 An assassin stands on his 
pany. head. 


S 


rev. A Doctor of fiction be. 


15. Beginnings of 22 and 25ac. : 
: . es ‘ fore Man Chu. 


16. Called Pip ‘‘ six pen’orth of 


ecient 10 rev. Frost of a kind. 
18. Ellen (be careful !) has left 11 7°”. A colloquial je p, 
the treaty. 16. His wife was like @ rocking. 
19. When a rat comes first, horse, and “a fine woman 


for Professor Owen,” 


you » not in tk ink i 
you are not in the pink in 87. Avion. 


the hunting-field. 





20. In Switzerland. 21. Leonardo. 

22. Kindred. : ‘ 23. Beheaded fruit or animals, 

25. The end of dtiotheor Gilbert 24 These good birds deserve 
and Sullivan opera. another, | 

96. It is R. C. Lehmann of 25. Armed with a cold or barbed 
Punch. without a head. 

27. The Abbot of St. Denis is 31. With 35, a river in confusion 
almost swectness itself. ~ 34. Americanrailway, ~ 

28. A politician has met with a 35. See 31. 
reverse. 36 rev, ilicet. 

29. A point of the compass. 38. War-cry of Messrs. Flanagan 

30 rev. ““——not the nobly and Allen. : 
born.” (Gilbert). 40. Dominion or film-star’s ab 

32 rev. ‘‘ —— meae fortunae.” tribute. 

33. F ar from up-to-date. 

37. ‘*‘——, Yelnats, a SOLUTION TO 





39. Locality famous in the CROSSWORD NO. 82 
history of telegraphy. : 










































































DOWN R| O|M! A|N RARER EAL 

1. The end of 3. ROP MEPS 
2. Verb of a word in last [RII)M! Me pt E!N] TI 21 Aly 
week’s puzzle. 1 | mI M| Al S{_SJ 511) 11 AIMIC 
3. “ The Mongol of the monas- 471! R/U Ri Of AiM{ L] EB] 1 Aya 
tery of Shan.” AUS) H/ E{_S¥ SIM/ E/DIN{AiT 
4. Neither Sestos nor Tenedos. |N!/ Ol, T|S[ El Vi Al Gf P| Ej Ril 
5 rev. In Mr. Knox’s country. [LIN | T|E| RAI LILI DIO 
6. Twelfth Night expletive. A| U| T| O| Dj Aj Fj EEM|{ Oj ON 

SOLUTION NEXT. WEEK 
NOTES. 


14. ac. Ronald Frankau, the popular entertainer. 
17 ae. Milton. Lycidas, 

2 dn. ** Or if 
20 dn. (L)ares, (njares, 
24 dn, Gustavus Vasa. 
28 dn. Ricardo. Bentley and Chesterton’s Biography for Beginners. 
30 dn. (J)uno. 





The winner of Crossword No. 62 is Miss A. Brady, 154 
Mosley Common, Boothstown, Manchester. 





WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 


“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 
3rd EDITION. 
By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 


“A man of 25 erosion, £100 per annum at 43% compound 
interest net would, when he was 70, have amassed £13,885. This 
pales into insignificance when compared with. results achieved by 





an individual who doubles his capital every eight years.’ 
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ay we CHEER AT THE HEARTH 
or XMAS | with There is no fire to equal 


his wey this lasting relic of the past, 

le ad which creates an atmosphere 
“ : * ol fashioned A WARMTH 
tracten, E AT FIRE CONTENTMENT. — 

P 8000 blocks - £12 0 O 

4000 x 

Carriage paid to gg mens . : : 

s station within 150 4999 " 217 6 

miles of age Add 4/- 599 = -_ Lis 

per 1000 for 200 miles. 250 Y 100 


ECLIPSE PEAT COY., Ashcott, Som. 1809, 

















Throat 
Sore ? 


You need 


enburys 
étozomé PASTILLES 


Your Chemist 
stocks them 














mn his 4d. per oz. 
n be. ; In Tins 

2-ozs. 83. 4-ozs. 1/3 
sking. 
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“jf £10,000 IN DEBT 


arbed PLEASE HELP 
The 


“HT NEW “‘ARETHUSA”’ TRAINING SHIP 


TO PAY OFF THIS BALANCE OF THE COST 
agan OF FITTING OUT OF SHIP, ETC. 

This truly great work of training poor Boys 
for the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine 


MUST BE CARRIED. ON 
12,650 Boys were trained in the old * 


62 Ship for the Sea Services. The new 
beat this fine record. 


PLEASE SEND A DONATION TO-DAY 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & * ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2 











‘Arethusa ” Training 
“Arethusa’’ must 
































‘SOUTH AMERICA 


BY 


~ ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


{| PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 


= | SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


I: TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
| TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE. PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION er ASy, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR_ STREE W. 
& ROZAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET. EC. 3 
OREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 


£ also at Dicndaakise: Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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‘Christmas at The Stanboroughs 





means a happy, healthy Christmas 
All the comforts and amenities | The 

of a Modern Hydro, plus the | Stanboroughs— 
advantages of the most up-to- COristmes, _1958 


Saturday, December 











date Electro-therapeutic and Manning, Humour 
Hydro -therapeutic Curative | fitment "atthe | 
as . 5 . Piano. 
Equipment. 60 acres Wooded | Sunday, Christmas 
ad ms Eve: Festive Music, 
Park. Cinema. Central | vocal and. instru- 


mental, by the Staff. 
Monday, Christmas 
ay: Christmas 
Tree and_ Enter- 
tainment by the 
Cnhiltren, 


Heating. Resident Physician. 


Write -now for full Christmas 


Programme and Prospectus “A” | Tuesday, Boxing 
Day: Cinema Pro- 

gramme. 
The STAN BO ROUGHS Wednesday, Decem- 
: ber 27th: Miscel- 
Residential Health Hydro, | Ianeous Concert, 


Miss Upson & Party. 
Thursday, December 
28th: In-t-umental 
Music & Elocution. 





WATFORD 720), HERTS 








| 
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a _““My work is dangerous.” 


H. C., who lost both legs i in a motor accident, 
is employed as a night watchman at the 
docks. In a letter of thanks for artificial 
legs supplied by the Society he says:— 





LAUMUUHUUNLUU 





** The spring action has given me more con- 
fidence than I can express. . . . My work is 
dangerous. . . . I manage to climb ladders 
and go the round with wire ropes scattered 
everywhere. . . . Although I have a double 
amputaticn, I never use a stick.” 


3 


Such facts speak for themselves. 


Since this Society was established in 1862 it 
has supplied over 


1,500,000 appliances to the poor. 


If you wish some needy person to secure 

the necessary appliance, and so enable him 

or her to retain or return to employment, 
send your contribution to the Secretary, 


Royal 


Surgical Aid 


J 
Society 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
(PATRON: H.M. THE KING) 
An Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d. or a Life Subscription 


of £5 5s. entitles the Subscriber to two “ Letters” each 
year—and so on in proportion to amount contributed. 


= 
= 


Ei 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for rr 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with Senden, 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


Temitionc, 





PERSONAL 





N IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT.—CARR’S 1929 
CIDER—Nothing so good. Guaranteed natural pure 


apple juice. Delivered for 17/- doz. champagne bottles, 
19 6 2 doz. champagne } bottles or 20/- 3 doz. imperial 
} pints. No extra charges.—CakkR & QUICK, LTD., Exeter. 





"Oa 9 and BOOTS most urgently needed for 
» Wemen, Children, and particularly for men. Our 
poor people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
enclosing name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev. Percy INEsON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MFSSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





| ere —sed? COMPLEX? Write for Free Book 
“Tecan... and I will.”"—Britisa INSTITUTE OF 


PRACTICAL PsycuoLoay, Lrv.,1(BR) Ludgate Hill, .C.4. 





ger geo interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





O RELATIVES. 
Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9$ miles. 
Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 











tions.—-Grosvenor Housk Nursing Home, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 
MEDICAL 





Y ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
W tion. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 8S. HEATON, 
M,.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





LEXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with -Hip 
Disease. (Est. in Queen. Sq., W.C.1, 1867). Offices, 

107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. New Annual Subscrip- 
tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
Losses sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITU, Sec. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


JONMOUTH FOR GIRLS 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 





SCHOOL 


The Governing Body of the above Endowed School 
invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS: 
Consideration will only be given to Honours Graduates 
of a University of the United Kingdom. Applicants 
must be between 30 and 40 years of age. 

The School is conducted under a Scheme regulating 
William Jones’s Grammar School Foundation made by 
the Board of Education, and is a First Grade BOARDING 
and DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, receiving grants 
under the Board of Education's Regulations for 
Secondary Schools, with an Advanced Course in Modern 
Studies. 

There are suitable Buildings for some 200 Pupils. 

The emoluments of the Head-Mistress consist of a 
residence in the School House (free of rent, rates, and 
taxes) which has accommodation for about 50 Boarders ; 
a fixed stipend of £500 a year (less the 10 per cent. cut) 
and the profits arising from the Boarders. 

The duties will commence in April next. 

Candidates for the appointment must send in their 
applications, together with 25 copies of printed testi- 
monials, and the names of not more than three persons 
to whom reference may be made, on or before Janu- 
ary 27th, 1934, to J. T. Vizarp, Esq., Clerk to the 
Governors, Monmouth, from whom forms of application 
and further information may be obtained. . 





JNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
} 


WATSON GORDON CHAIR OF FINE ART. 

The ELECTORS will shortly proceed to make an 
APPOINTMENT. 

The patronage of the Chair is vested in the University 
Court and the President of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
The salary at present attaching to the Chair is £1,000, 
and the teaching duties may be fulfilled during the 
Autumn and Spring Terms, from October to March 
inclusive. 








SOUTH AFRICA 


FOR A WINTER 


65 DAYS FOR 80 GNS. 
Visiting 
MADEIRA, CAPETOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, 
EAST LONDON and NATAL. 

SAILINGS -FROM LONDON 

ss. CITY OF LONDON - - DEC. 16 

s.s. CITY OF CANTERBURY DEC. 30 

ss. CITY OF NAGPUR - - JAN. 13 

Steamers specially designed, constructed and 
equipped for tropical conditions. 

ALL OUTSIDE CABINS AND PERFECT SERVICE. 


NO HOTEL EXPENSES. 


Fare includes residence on board at all ports. 
Optional shore excursions at moderate cost. 
For illustrated Brochure, etc., apply 
ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL S.S. CO., LTD., 
104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 

| Tel.: Ave, 9340; or usual Travel Agents. 








11 @ Tf. 




















\ T-. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
The Cowley School (540 pupils). 
: 


LS 
Head-Mistress: Miss E. E. HURT, 3B.A., 8.Th. 


Wanted in January, a MISTRESS for Lower School 
Subjects, especially Mathematics and Games  Can- 
didates are asked to state in detail the subjects they 
can offer. Salary in accordance with the Burnham 
Scale (less 10 per cent.). Application forms, which 
should be returned as soon as possible, may be obtained 
from the SECKETARY TO THE GOVERNORS, 
17 Cotham Street, St. Helens, 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


I AVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2: Padd. 3351/2.1.C.8., 
Consular, F.O., Home Civil, Tax Inspector. VACA- 
TION COURSE (compulsory subjects) JAN. 8th-12th. 
Other vacation work by arrangement. NEXT FULL 
TERM begins WEDNESDAY, JAN. 17th, 1934. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





F ELIXSTOWE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 


Chairman of Governors : 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD GISBOROUGH. 
An Examination will be held in MAY for the award of 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. 
Six Scholarships varying from £60 to £30, 
Two MUSIC Scholarships, £40, £45. 
Also two EXHIBITIONS tor DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
and SECRETARIAL WORK offered to girls who have 
taken the School Certificate. For details apply to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 
Last date for receiving entries, MARCH 31st, 1934. 


———$__ 
~CHOLARSHIPS FOR & 
S (Church Education Corporation.) TR Li, 
For particulars of Scholarships and Exhinit 
offered in the following three Schools apenitting 
res Seteoe in each case :—- j ed 
3EDGEBURY PARK, GOUDHURST, KEy 
E.. Bickersteth, B.A.) an Entrance Scholanta tte 
and two Exhibitions. * 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE 
(Miss M. ©. Harding, B.A.), an Entrance eee 
aso and two Exhibitions. bid 
JPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS.oy.sp 
(Miss M. V. Hill, M.A.), an Open Scholarship ef 
and two Exhibitions. * 
The value of the Exhibitions will be decideg aft 
consultation with the Parents or Guardians, 2 
Last date of Entry—January 31st, 1934, 








A, Rai 
BRANDON’S, BRISTOL 
ix (CLERGY DAUGHTE 


RS’ SCHOOL.) 
1. 





Hon. Secretary: The Rev. G, S. L. ALFORD, wy 


Cantab. 
Head-Mistress: Miss E. M. ALMOND, M.A, Oxon 





Non-Foundationers (Daughters of Clergy or Laity 
£120 per annum. Foundationers Daughters of Clery 
only), £70 to £73 per annum. bs 

ONE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 pet 
annum, open to Daughters of Clergy only (March), 

ONE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £60 py 
— open to Daughters of Laymen (Mareh, 19} 
| only). 

ONE ANNUAL “GAMBLE UNIVERSITY SCHOLAR, 
SHIP "—£50 per annum for three years, 





A few BURSARIES may be given to Candidates f@ 
Scholarship or Entrance in need of financial assistany, 
Apply H&AD-MISTREsS for full particulars, 





a 
S* DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEYVO0y, 
‘ SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Church): 
recognized by Board of Education ; warm climate; sq 
bathing ; good food ; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarders, 
£75. Day Scholars, £10.——-Apply SISTER SUPERIOR, 


.* 


HE LAURELS, Rugby.—Boarding School for Girk; 
| recognized by the Board of Education. Highly 
qualified staff. Excellent health and games recor, 
Individual care. Scholarships available. 





HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for Girk, 
Cockermouth, Entrance scholarships availa) 











CO-EDUCATION 


NOUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOCIETY 

oS OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS). 

The aim of these institutions is to provide Boardiy 
Schools of differing types, secondary and modern, « 
education and otherwise, as well as a residential colley 
attached to a modern University. The School fees rang 
from £81 to £189 per annum. A_ progressive, liben! 
policy, in which religion plays its all-important part, i 
consistently pursued, 





Ackworth School, near Pontefract: Boys’ and Girt 
sides. 

Bootham School, York and Leighton Park, Reading: 
Boys. 

The Mount School, York : Girls. 

Penketh School, near Warrington. 7 


Friends School, Saffron Walden, Essex. > Co-educationl 

Sidcot School, Winscombe, Somerset. 

Friends School, Sibford, near Banbury ; Co-educationl, 

Modern, 

Dalton Hall, Victoria Park, Manchester : College for Me. 
Apply to PRINCIPALS, or to SECRETARY of Centni 

Education Committee, Friends House, Euston Rosi, 

iow. Es 





ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 


Chairman :—The Rt. Hon. the Lord Gtsporovas. 
Public School for Girls Resident. 

Special Courses for elder girls (Art, Music, Domestic, 

Secretarial, Foreign Languages), Preparation for Univer- 

sities, Entrance Scholarship, Exhibitions, &e. Heated 

Swimming Bath.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILEL.—Publie School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 











OLAM HALL, DARLINGTON. 
Boarding-school for Girls (5-18), recognized by Board 
of Education. Excellent playing-fields. Preparation 
for Cambridge Schoo! Certificate and Higher Examina- 
tions. Special courses in Art, Music, Domestic and 
Secretarial, Fees £35 per term. 





U E rE N 8 Ww oO oO D 
HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Se., F.B.A. 





Those who desire further particulars 
hese on application to the undersigned. 
W. A. FLEMING, | 

Secretary to the University, 


may obtain | 


20th November, 1933. 


ships. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
ho TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 





GIRLS 


Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded in 
of charge. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Stree, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


JILLA ARIANE—LAUSANNE—SWITZERLAND. 
/ Modern houses in fine position at Chailly, wel 
above town. Languages, secretarial work, commerciil 
science, music, painting ; cooking, dressmaking. Wintet 
and summer sports, games. High references, English aul 
Colonial. Next term: January 10. 




















UTHOR’S Manuscripts typed.—Miss A, 
Willesden 0398, 








Delightfully situated. 420 acres. Fully equipped 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. Swimming 
Bath. Gymnasium. School Chapel. Preparation for all 
Public Examinations. - Entrance and Leaving Scholar- 
Easy access London. 

Prospectus on application to the HEAD MISTRESs, 


iW 


I YRICS set to. music. 
4 Advice free. 





spare time. Send for free booklet, 


insTITUTe (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.s. 


-Miles. GLAS. 
eae” 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
*Phone; 


Composers MSs. revised. 
CARRINGTON Briggs, Leven, Yorks 


TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income it 
—REGES 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Cont. 





————e 
ART: EXHIBITIONS 
(aS = a 
QYAL SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS, 
“ROYAL INSTITUTE GALLERIES. 
My Piccadilly, W.1. DAILY 10-5. Admission 1s. 
i — aaa 








WANTED to buy, an Epstein Bronze.—Box A567. 








ae 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





EE 
PPLES straight from Grower, well packed, cr. pd, 
Best Cooking (Bramleys) 40 Ib. 10s., 80 Ib. 19s. ; 
Finest Blenheim Orange 20 Ib. 8s., 40 Ib. 15s.—ASHENDEN, 
Chithamn Fruit Farm, Chilham, Canterbury. 
—e——tt—t— 
ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
N is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad, 
In tins, 28. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s, 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s, 6d, 
Complete price list on request. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 








——— 
HETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy, in 
quarters at Is. per Ib. for hind-quarters, 10d. per Ib. 

for fore-quarters ; sides and whole carcases at 10d. per Ib. 
Altearr. pait per parcel post, Despatched on Wednes- 
daysand Mondays.—T. M. Apr& & Sons, Voe, Shetland. 





L.N.T. for Christmas Presents. Every leaf guaran- 
X teed Pure Indian and Ceylon Tea, Six Pounds 
post paid 10s.—STEPHEN CARWARDINE AND Co., Tea 
Blenders, 4/5 Victoria House, Southampton Row, 
Iondon, W.C. 1. 








MAS Prime Turkey, 11/6, 12/6, 15/- ea, Fatted Geese, 
A 6/6,7/6,10/-ea, Largest Chicken, 7/- pair. 'Tr’s’d, all 
pt p'd.—N. DONOGHUE, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 





— ——— 


MISCELLANEOUS 











REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 

Tobaceo, ** BIzIM”’ CIGARETTES, 68. 3d. per 100, 
post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. Remit: 
to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., Lrp., 90 
Piceadilly, W. 1. ** SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobaceo, 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobaccos ; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; 
1s, 6d. per $ 1b. tin, post extra. 7 





IGARS! (Endcut).—Good smokes at a low price. 
Guaranteed all HAVANA Tonacco, Box of 50 for 
25s., post free. J. J. FREEMAN & Co., Ltp., Tobacco 
Manufacturers, 90 Piceadilly, W. 1. 
ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—M ANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State, 








AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of 7'he Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s, per lime (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach The Spectator Otlices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week, Discounts :—2}% for 6 insertions, 5°% for 13 
74% for 26 and 10% for 52. ‘ : 





AVE YOU COCK ROACHES ?—Then buy “ BLAT- 
TIS ” UNLON COCK ROACH PASTE : universally 

and successfully used in all parts of the globe: exter- 
mination guaranteed.— From Chemists, Boots’ Branches 
Stores, or Sole Makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, 
Sheffield. Tins, Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. Od., post. free. . 





_ RAZOR.—** Like a lady’s Caress ” is a shave 

with the BALL RAZOR ; something quite new ; 
12s, 6d. post free, with 12 superfine blades.—SALOMONSEN 
& Co., 6 and 7 Cross Lane, EC. 3. 





OTTERY—HANDPAINTED.—Delightful decora- 








CHRISTMAS 
2 


CRUISE 







19 FROM 
DAYS 32 GNS. 


The ideal Christmas Holiday on the 

world’s most delightful Cruising Liner, 

fitted with latest improvements ensuring 
utmost steadiness at sea. 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


DEC, 18th. FOR 19 DAYS. 

From SOUTHAMPTON to CASA- 

BLANCA, LAS PALMAS, TENER- 

IFFE, DAKAR, MADEIRA, LISBON. 
e 


Specially selected itineraries for 
maximum warmth and sunshine. 
® 
For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure aoply: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office : 3Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1; 
Head Office: 40St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3; 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester. Glasgow, Bradford 
Paris and alt Principal Agents. 





cvs—359 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 

SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite), 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY 
& Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), 
London, W. 1. 








HOLIDAY RESORTS 





A PLACE in the Sun is assured if you reside, take 
P holiday or recuperate, at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
which had 844 hours’ sunshine in three months this year, 
more than any other place in England. Write for 
particulars to Town CLERK, Town Hall ' 








BOARD RESIDENCE 





N ISS SPIVEY, Alveston Cottage, Tiddington Road, 
fA Stratford-on-Avon ("Phone 493) will take a per- 
manent boarder at moderate charges. Special attention to 
diet, regimen, &c. Garage and all modern conveniences, 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 

Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. 
llid, Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





ee —ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
“4 Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 


English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. "Phone 311. 





DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville. 
“4 Crescent. Tgms.:**Melcrest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501, 





I ONDON. 
4 


CRANSTON LONDON HOTELS CO. 
High-class Unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 1. 
KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell Street, W.C. 1. 
WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
Largely patronized by Clergy. and Professional Classes, 
Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 
Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakiast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—ss. 6d. 
Full Tariff on application. 





A ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
\ Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure. 270 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 











ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT from the 
Shetlands, All kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for 
you by expert native knitters, from lovely real Shetland 
wool. Nothing else so soft, so light, so comfortable. 
The newest, most fashionable styles, plain, or in famous 
“ Pair Isle” patterns, At Shetland prices, far less than 
shop prices.—Write for Free Illustrated Booklet and 
Wool Colour Card.—W™. D. JOHNSON, 8.361 Mid-Yell, 
Shetlands. 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut, Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland. 


EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 





Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post. free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 

Ltr 

P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GE 
STREET, W. 1. 


Des 
RGE’S House, 193 REGENT 





NURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
S quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 


Trust,” 53 High Street, Guildford, England. 





HE BRITISH EMPIRE can now produce the finest 
cigar at half the price of foreign cigars. Try out 

and test for yourself. Box of Enchanters—mild, 
mellow, hand-made, size—-a real fine cigar (not 
cheroot) appreciated throughout the East, now obtain- 


ORQUAY. Howden Court Private Hotel. Quiet, rest- 
T ful Xmas. Sun Room. H. « c. gas fires. ’Phone 2807. 





THERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
W St. George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast, 

















tion. Coloured illustrated catalogue free. — | able 20s. for box of 50 from EASTERN Imports, Lrp., | 5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s. 6d. oc 
Rainpow Porrery (Dept. ‘S,”), Lindfield, Sussex. 37 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 3. 2 guineas weekly. 
THEATRE: Pn PLPLALLA PIII 
ALL INTERESTED IN THE STUDY AND 





WESTMINSTER, Victoria, $.W. 1. 





Adm.: 2s, 5d.—10s, 6d. 

Commencing: Wednesday, December 20, and Daily at 2.30. 

Evenings: Boxing Day, subs. Thursday, and Saturday at 8. 
ALICE and THOMAS and JANE. 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital... ees ooo “a ese 


Reserve Fund ose ses eee 
Currency Reserve ... 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 


deseription is transacted through the numerous 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 





PRACTICE OF ACCOUNTANCY 


should send for a copy of 


‘OPPORTUNITIES IN ACCOUNTANCY,’ 
an interesting booklet issued by the International Accountants’ 
and Executives’ Corporation, Ltd. (By Guarantee). 
Copies sent post free on application to the Secretary of the 

at Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E. 
PDA LLL LI LD LD 


VOY Ys 


Corporation 
= 


~ 


rrr, 


Apply for List ** S.,” stating requirements, to ** SURREY 








eve £4,500,000 
eee £2,475,000 
£2,000,000 
£4,500,000 “ 


branches of the Bank 








- at U M A N 1A’ "its History, Politics and Economics. 


By G. CLENTON LOGIO. 

“This is a good book, well informed, critical and fair... 
packed with information.”—The Manchester Guardian. 
. «+ based on a long and intimate acquaintance with the country. There 
is strong meat in this book.’’-—Dr. R. W. Seton-Watsopn in the Slavonic Kerrew. 
“A vigarcusly written book—of much value and interest.”—Geographical Journal. 


PUBLISHED BY SHERRATT & HUGHES, MANCHESTER. 


Price 6/- net. 


the economic side is 
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SURREY & SUSSEX. 
‘ ESTATES, HOUSES, LAND &c. 


JOR Property Large and Small, including the 
beautiful Worth and Balcombe Forest District, 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, F.A.L.P.A. 


(Fer over 20 years with Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley), 
ESTATE OFFICKS, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 
(Vhone Crawley 328.) 





SUITABLE ae GUEST HOUSE, 
VIMMING POOL. 


TEAS, AND 


NO I sr FOR MANY MILES. 
Qu Main motoring road, "bus route ; adjacent 
' golf links and common. Large, roomy, old- 


fashioned RESIDENCE, formerly a club house. 3 recep- 
tion, & bedrooms, bath room. Main services. Out- 
buildings. Large car park. £1,450, or with meadow, 
including extensive road frontage, £1,850. 


es BETWEEN LONDON AND BRIGHTON. 

1 MILE from MARKET and MAIN LINE STATION. 

£< WD —SUIT POULTRY FARMER requiring 

}- good modern RESIDENCE. 3 rece ption 

rooms, ( “hed rooms, child’s room, tiled bath room, 2 

w.c.’s. Elec. light, water. Drainage. 3} ACRES 
GRASS. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
£1 O50 OR FURNISHED, 2 GUINEAS PER 
sUJOU, WEEK FOR WINTER MONTHS.—In 
a pleasant position, one mile from this” well-known 
health resort, with excellent train service to London. 
Modern brick-built RESIDENCE. Two reception, four 
bed rooms, bath room. All main services. Garden. 


BETWEEN SEVENOAKS AND WESTERHAM. 
LONDON 24 MILES 
YRASS FARM of. 76 (or more) ACRES, ALMOST 


KW TItHE FREE. Farm House and MODEL 
BUILDINGS for 39 Head of Stock with Young's fittings. 
Light soil. Main services. FREEHOLD, £3,100, or 
with 120 acres, £4,500. No Ingoing Valuation. 


Particulars of the above of 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


ESTATE GFFICES, THREE BRIDGES, 





TO-DAY’S BARGAIN 
IN SURREY. 


Designed by one of the most eminent architects. A per- 
fect House, 20 miles London ; 3 reception, 8 bed, 2 bath ; 
main services; garage, stabling, 2 cottages, lovely old 
gardens. 

2 ACRES. FREEHOLD £3,509. 
Photos and full details: RENTAL L, HORSLEY and 
BALDRY, 8&8 Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Ken. 0855.) 


READY FOR OCCUPATION 
EVERSLEY, PARKMEAD 


ROEHAMPTON, 
ADJOINING PUTNEY HEATH 


2 bath rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
servants’ sitting room, pantry, &c. ; 


garden ; space for garage. 


Five bed rooms, 
all services ; good 
gravel soil ; 


WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD. 


The Willett Building, Sloane Square, S.W.1 (‘Tel., 
Sloane 8141), and South Lodge, Putney Heath, 
Roehampton, 8.W. (Tel., Putney 2901). 


WILLETT BUILT 


————— 

















viewing unsuitable houses ? *The honie you require in 
the district of your choice can_be, secured by using our 
complete and inclusive desigting and building service. 
Write our Advisory Dept. for free illustrated brochure 
“pp” with particalars, 


UNIVERSAL HO®SING CO., LTD., RICKMANSWORTH. 





Bry and COODEN HOUSES. 
ERNEST SHEATHER, F.A.1. Tel., 851 Bexhill, 





The only Local Estate Agent a native of the town. 


ASHDOWN FOREST 


With private gate to Forest Row Golf Links, 


CHARMING RESIDENCE, in excellent onde 
throughout: 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 recep. 
tion, and billiard room; COTTAGE ; Double Garage; 
about 5 ACRES of delightful grounds, 
Glorious views over the beautiful Forest, 
nrg FOR SALE. 


Owner’s Agents: F. IBBETT & CO., Sevenoaks 
(Tel. 147), ob at Oxted and Reigate, 








WHITEMAN & CO., 


56, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.8, 
(Kens. 00267.) 





AN OLD SUSSEX COTTAGE 
Finely situated with extensive Views over the FAMOUS 
DOWNS. 4 BEDROOMS, SITTING-ROOM, BATH- 
ROOM, &c. Oak beams; Eléctric Light. Central 
Heating. Garage for 2 Cars. Delightful Gardens covering 
THREE-QUARTERS OF AN ACRE, 


PRICE ONLY £1,300 FREEHOLD 


recommended by WHITEMAN & Co., 56 


Kensington 0026/7. 


Strongly 
Brompton Road. 








A SUPERB SITUATION 
WEST SUSSEX. Overlooking the beautiful 8ST, 
LEONARDS FOREST and enjoying perfect seclusion, 
Pretty house in perfect order. 5 BEDROOMS, 2 RECEP- 
TION. PANELLED HALL. BATHROOM, &¢, 
Garage. Matured Grounds, 


6 ACRES—ONLY £2,500 FREEHOLD 

Inspected and very strongly recommended by the 
Agents, WHITEMAN & Co.,56 Brompton Road. Kensing- 
ton 0026/7. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the nams of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
Srom THE SpECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider p blicity to their establishments, the following 
duave subscribed towards the cost of p ‘blication of this 
Jeature und we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY, 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
—PULTENEY. 

BELFAST.—G RAND CENTRAT. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOU RNEMOU re, sree. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAV 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—-ALLAN W ATER. hel SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—HOLLYWOOD. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR on OSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTE 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal).—GREAT NORTH ERN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORIA, 

CAMBRIDGE.—BLUE BOAR. 


—GARDEN HOUSE. 
—UNIV ERSITY ARMS, 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry )..-GOLF. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 


CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
| CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 

CRIEFF (Perths). “Pe ge HYDRO 
| DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
| BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 
| EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES, 

EDZELL (Anqus)—GLENESK 
FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELIC AN, 
GULLANE.—MARINE 
HARROGATE.—CAI RN, 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HINDHEAD.—MOORLAND'S. 
—ee STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire), — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.- a —— HOUSE. 
—R ; 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROY a Rs ICTORIA, 


LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOT 
LOCH AWE (Argy lishire).—LOCH Mw E. 
LONDON ob VERE, Kensington, W. 


—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St, W.C.1. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1, 
—WAVERLEY Southampton Row, W.C.1, 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARM 
MANCHESTER. “HOWDON HYDRO, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 








WARWICK. 


MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOK HOUSE, 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL 
PITLOCHRY. —ATHOLL PALACE 
PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M. ).—PERW ICK BAY, 
REDHILL AND erence le 7 ape THILL, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglescy).—B 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down). ert L “NORT HERN, 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond). — 
ROWARDENNAN, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 
ST. IVES (Cornwall). : REGENN A CASTLE. 
CHY-AN-ALBANY, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.-ADELPHL. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
pean td Atos LAR DEABOROU GH ARMS, 
SEVE AKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—-HAWKSTONE PK.,, Weston. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT 
—EAGLEHUR®T, 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAM:i UN HOUSE, 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE Uc’ WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND, 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr.).—-HUNTLY, one 
TEWKESBURY.— ROYAL HOP "POLE 
TORQUAY.—LINKS 
—PALACE. 
—ROSETOR. 


aL. 
LORD LEYCESTER, 
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